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PREFACE. 


IT  is  not  the  object  of  the  following  little 
Book,  to  convey  a  detailed  account  of  the 
System  of  Instruction  best  adapted  for  a 
Village  School. — Such  information  having 
been  already  widely  circulated  through 
other  channels  ;  besides  which,  however 
useful  it  might  be  to  teachers,  it  could 
afford  but  little  to  interest  their  Pupils. 

The  "  School-mistress''  supposes  a  ju- 
dicious teacher  not  confining  her  attention 
to  the  more  obvious  branches  of  School 
instruction,  but  profiting  by  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  her  situation,  to  convey 
to  her  Scholars,  a  few  Moral  as  well  as 
Practical  Lessons,  for  the  improvement 
both  of  their  character  and  condition. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Patrons  of 
such  benevolent  Establishments  may  de- 
rive a  useful  hint  from  the  following  work. 
It  would  not,  as-it  is  conceived,  add  much 
to  their  expense,  and  it  would  increase 


their  utility  most  materially,  were  a  pro- 
vision nia.de  for  accommodating  the  best 
conducted  children  of  the  head  classes, 
for  a  we«»k,  by  turns,  in  the  School-mis- 
tress's house,  under  a  judicious  housewife, 
and  such  the  teacher  of  a  School  should 
be:  they  would  in  this  way  learn  those  ha- 
bits of  neatness  and  domestic  thrift,  which 
are  at  present  so  little  known  in  Ireland 
unionist  the  lower  order*,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled ici  carry  home  to  their  parents,  this 
practical  and  tangible  proof  of  the  udvau- 
uwcs  resulting  from  Education, 
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tr>4 

,  /LOSE  by  a  country  village,  a  few  miles  from 
Dublin,  there  lived  a  very  respectable  woman, 
who  had  been  left  a  widow  with  a  young 
family,  early  in  lift-,  and  by  her  uniform  good 
conduct,  and  the  care  with  which  she  reared 
up  her  children,  had  gained  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Airs. 
Molony  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  decent 
shop-keeper  in  Dublin,  eind  had  married  a 
distant  relation  of  her  father's,  who  owned  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
where  she  was  now  residing.  For  some  years 
they  lived  very  happily  :  they  had  a  good 
cottage  on  their  ground,  with  a  garden  that 
supplied  thorn  with  all  they  wanted,  and  by 
industry  and  good  management,  their  land  not 
only  enabled  them  to  pay  their  landlord  the 
rent  rcgiiluily,  but  aLo  to  support  themselves 
eat  comfort. 


At  her  father's  death,  as  she  was  an  only 
child,  and  had  always  been  very  good  and 
dutiful,  he  left  her  his  furniture  and  a  small 
sum  which  he  had  saved  by  his  business,  and 
matters  would  probably  have  gone  on  very 
prosperously  with  them,  but  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  visit  her  with  a  heavy  affliction  in 
the  death  of  her  husband  ;  a  fever  carried  him 
off  in  one  and  twenty  days'  sickness,  and  she 
found  herself  left  a  widow,  with  the  responsible 
charge  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age. 

To  the  caro  of  the^e  little  ones  she  now 
entirely  devoted  herself,  looking  up  to  Him 
who  had  been  pleased  to  call  her  husband 
away,  that  he  would  be  a  Father  to  the  father- 
less. She  also,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
divided  her  land  into  small  portions,  and  set 
them,  at  a  small  profit,  to  those  whom  she 
thought  industrious  and  honest.  Her  cottage 
and  one  acre  of  ground  she  kept  herself,  and  in 
this  way,  hoped  to  bring  up  her  children  to  the 
same  virtue  of  which  their  father  had  given 
them  an  example. 

This  life,  however,  is  chequered  with  good 
and  ill,  and  greatly  will  he  be  disappointed, 
who  expects  to  find  it  marked  with  unvarying 
prosperity.  With  all  her  exertions,  Mrs. 
Molony  was  often  unable  to  make  things  meet. 
It  is  true  she  made  the  children  work  in  her 


Httle  garden,  thus  giving  thorn  early  habit? 
of  industry,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
trihuted  to  their  own  support;  and  if  the  reader 
could  see  the  neat  little  spot  in  the  midst  of 
which  her  cottage  was  built,  ho  would  at  once 
have  said  that  it  belonged  to  an  industrious 
person.  She  also  made  something  by  her 
needle,  and  in  this  way,  her  two  daughters, 
young  as  they  were,  assisted  her,  her  wealthy 
neighbours  using  every  exertion  to  procure  her 
work  when  they  saw  her  so  well  inclined  ;  but 
all  these  efforts,  added  to  the  strictest  economy, 
were  not  sufficient  to  guard  her  against  losses 
upon  her  farm,  and  other  occurrences. 

The  land  had  been  taken  by  her  husband 
during  the  war,  which  had  continued  so  many 
years,  between  France  and  England ;  and 
though  the  rent  then  appeared  only  reasonable, 
it  was  far  higher  than  the  same  ground  could 
bring  in  time  of  peace,  when>  as  all  know,  every 
thing,  but  particularly  farming  produce,  fell  in 
price.  Her  tenants  were  honest,  but  they  found 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years,  that  it  was 
foolish  to  think  of  struggling  against  the  stream ; 
they  accordingly  gave  it  up,  and  though  Mrs. 
Molony  tried  it  herself  for  another  year,  she 
soon  became  sensible  that  it  was  equally  im- 
possible for  her  to  do  more,  than  barely  make 
the  rent  from  it.  Her  landlord  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  he  was  also  a  charitable  man  —  one 
of  those  who  are  a  blessing  to  the  quarter  \t\ 
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which   they   livo,    considering    himself  as  tho 
steward  of  Providence,  and  accountable  for  the 
manner   in    which    he    employed    his    riches. 
"  You  have   been  always   a  punctual   tenant, 
Mrs.  Molony."  said  Mr.  Quin,  as  she  came  to 
ask  him  to  accept  a  surrender  of  the  farm, 
"  and  even  though  I  were  not  inclined  to  be- 
friend  you,    sell-interest  might  induce  me   to 
prefer  taking  it  otf  your  hands,  to  the  loss  I 
must  experience  if  the  rent  falls  into  arrear; 
but  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  little 
family?"     ''  Why,   sir,"   said   Mrs.   Molony, 
"  your  kindness  emboldens  me  to  ask  that  you 
would  allow  me  still  to  rent  the  little  cottage 
in  which  I  live.     I  will  endeavour  gratefully 
to  pay  you  the  rent  you  put  upon  it,  and  I  am 
thinking   of  opening   a  little   school   for   the 
neighbours'*  children,  and  perhaps  that,  added 
to  needlework   and  the  little  garden,    would 
give  food    to   my   children."     "  You  are  an 
honest  woman,  Mrs.  Molony,  and  shall  not  go 
unrewarded  for  it.     Return  to  your  little  ones, 
and  go  to  sleep  with  a  light  heart.     I  have  a 
little  plan  in  my  head,   which,  I  think,  will 
relieve  you  from   your  difficulties,   and  leave 
you  in   possession  of  your  cottage.     1    don't 
forget  that  Molony,   your  departed  husband, 
got  it  from  me  a  common  mud  cottage,  and 
with   Lis  own   savings  made  it  what  it  is  at 
present :  to-morrow  I  will  call  upon  you,  and 
It  you  know  what  I  have  in  contemplation. 
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If  popsible,"  added  the  good  man,  "  you  shall 
sit  down  in  it  rent  free,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
shall  not  be  very  heavy  on  the  widow  and  the 
orphan. 

Mrs.  Molony  had  left  her  home  in  very  low 
spirits  to  call  on  Mr.  Quin,  but  the  landlord's 
kindness  revived  her  so  much,  that,  after 
returning  thanks  to  God  for  having  raised  up  a 
friend  in  her  distress,  she  went  to  sleep  with  an 
easy  mind.  Many,  indeed,  were  her  conjec- 
tures upon  the  plan  which  should  be  proposed 
to  her.  but  as  she  was  resolved  not  to  find  fault 
with  any  course  which  should  enable  her  to 
support  her  children  in  honesty,  she  had  na 
extravagant  expectations ;  besides,  let  it  be 
confessed,  she  had  one  great  reason  for  be- 
ing satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Quin  had  said  to 
her:  she  was  to  retain  possession  of  her  cottage 
and  garden,  both  endeared  to  her  by  the  fond 
recollection  of  her  deceased  husband.  The 
former  he  had  endeavoured,  by  various  little 
improvements,  to  make  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible- He  had  been  a  man  of  an  ingenious 
turn,  and  had  done  every  thing  himself.  The 
little  bed  room  had  a  turn-up  bed  which  he- 
had  made,  and,  in  short,  every  corner  of  the 
house  showed  his  handy  work.  In  the  latter 
he  had  been  used  to  amuse  himself  every  day 
after  his  other  business  was  over,  and  being 
a  good  practical  gardener,  he  had  taught  his 
wife  how  to  make  it  profitable.  Conjugal' 
B  2 
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affection  is  as  strong  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor 
as  of  the  rich,  and  therefore  it  will  not  appear 
surprising,  that  the  deepest  affliction  was  that 
which  removed  her  from  the  spot  in  which 
she  had  spent  so  many  happy  years. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Quin  called 
upon  Mrs.  Molony  the  next  day,  and  laid 
before  her  the  plan  he  had  in  view.  The 
neighbourhood  in  which  \ve  live,  said  he,  has 
been  long  in  want  of  a  school,  in  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  may  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  important, 
may  learn  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neigh- 
bour. The  gentry  round  about,  therefore,  have 
determined  to  open  one  for  girls,  in  addition 
to  that  for  boys  already  established,  and  they 
propose  to  elect  you  as  mistress,  having  heard 
from  several  persons  whom  your  good  conduct 
has  made  your  friend?,  and  who  have  had 
opportunities  for  knowing  it,  that  your  educa- 
tion qualifies  you  for  the  situation.  The  cottage 
in  which  you  live  will  make  an  excellent 
school-house,  with  some  little  alterations,  and 
your  salary  will  be  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
besides  the  house  and  garden.  I  know  you 
are  competent,  continued  he,  and  I  doubt  not 
every  exertion  will  be  made,  on  your  part,  to 
make  the  school  as  useful  to  the  young  as 
possible.  You  feel,  I  am  sure,  as  you  ought, 
that  in  undertaking  such  a  situation,  you  are, 
in  fact,  making  yourself  responsible  for  a  heavy 
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charge,  and  though  the  duty  will  require  all 
your  time  and  attention,  it  will  encourage  you 
to  think,  that  your  situation  affords  you  the 
means  of  being  a  blessing  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant  about  you."  "  Indeed,  sir/'  said 
Mrs.  Molony,  "  I  do  feel,  as  you  say,  that 
any  neglect  on  my  part  would  not  only  show 
me  ungrateful  for  your  kindness,  but  also  might 
be  the  cause  of  great  mischief  to  the  young. 
I  hope  you  may  have  no  occasion  to  be  sorry 
for  the  choice  you  have  made,  and  though  I 
know  there  will  be  many  deficiencies  on  my 
part,  and  I  shall  have  much  to  learn,  want  of 
zeal  shall  not  be  one  of  my  faults."  '*  You 
have  spoken  as  I  expected,  Mrs.  Molony," 
said  Mr.  Quin,  "and,  I  am  sure,  will  strive 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  improved  system 
of  teaching  which  we  intend  to  follow.  The 
master  of  the  boys'  school,  who  learned  the 
system  in  Dublin,  at  the  Model-school  of  the 
Education  Society,  will  be  directed  to  teach 
you  its  details,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
necessary  alterations  shall  be  going  on,  to 
prepare  your  present  house  for  the  reception  of 
the  children." 

In  due  time  the  proposed  alterations  were 
made,  and  Mrs.  Molony  having  applied  herself 
diligently  to  the  subject,  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  her  new  office.  Her  cottage  was  a  few 
yards  off  the  road  side,  and,  like  many  others, 
at  first  consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  with  a 
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chimney  in  the  gable.  Her  husband,  however, 
had  lengthened  it  out  in  front  to  twenty-eight 
foot,  so  that  the  chimney,  instead  of  being  at 
the  end  of  the  house,  now  divided  the  space 
into  two  rooms,  one  a  sleeping  room  for  his 
children,  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  and  the  other  a 
living  room,  eight  feet  by  sixteen:  the  back 
room,  which  had  been  originally  in  the  cottage, 
he  had  made  a  sleeping  apartment  for  himself 
and  his  wife.  The  alteration,  therefore,  consisted 
simply  in  extending  the  children's  sleeping  room 
in  front  till  it  made  twenty-five  feet,  sufficient  as 
was  computed  for  the  accommodation  of  (>0  girls, 
besides  which  a  small  kitchen  was  built  in  the 
rere  for  Mrs.  Molony,  and  indeed  it  was  no 
more  than  was  wanting,  seeing  she  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  little  room  in  which  her 
children  had  hitherto  slept.  A  more  particular 
description,  however,  of  the  school  room  may 
be  useful,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  would  desire 
to  establish  one  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  room 
twenty-five  feet  by  sixteen,  and  along  the  front 
room  were  three  latticed  windows,  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground;  the  sashes  of 
these  turned  on  pivots  fixed  in  the  centre,  so  that 
they  could  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lating the  room.  The  floor  was  made  in  the 
following  manner:  the  bottom  was  of  lime 
riddlings,  moistened;  this  was  levelled  with 
common  mortar,  and  on  top  was  laid,  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch,  a  composition  of  hot  lime 
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powdered,  well  watered  pit  sand,  and  powdered 
brick  dust,  mixed  up  into  a  plaister,  in  equal 
quantities;    the    desks    and  forms  were   each 
fourteen  feet   long,   which  accommodated  ten 
children,  sitting  at  their  ease;  trio  breadth  of 
the    desk  was  twelve   inches  —  of  the    form, 
six  inches ;  distance   between   plumb  of  desk 
and  form  three  inches ;  and  breadth  of  passage 
behind  form  fifteen    inches,  making    in    the 
whole   three    feet    for    desk,    interval,    form, 
and  passage.     Five  of  them  were  placed  so  as 
to  front  the  mistress's   seat ;    besides    which 
there  were  two  small  tables  with  drawers,  each 
seven  feet  long,  where  the  children  who  worked 
at  the  needle  sat ;  and  there  was  also  a  space, 
seven  feet  wide,  between  the  end  of  the  desks 
and  the  wall,  where  the  children  could  form  in 
classes.     All  round  the  school-room  there  were 
racks,   for   hanging  the   spelling  and  reading 
tablets  sold  by  the  Education  Society,  and,  in 
short,  there  was  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.     Indeed  the  sentence 
was  written  over  the  door  as  you  entered,  and  it 
would  be  well  that  every  school  had  the  same. 
Teachers    would   then   perhaps    be    ashamed 
to  let  the  different  school  requisites  lie  in  con- 
fusion about,  and  the  children  would  be  taught 
the  advantages  of  order  and  regularity.     In 
addition  to  this  sentence,    there    were   others 
painted  on  the  walls  in  large  capitals,  and  Mrs. 


Molony  was  enjoined  lu  impress  them  forcibly 
upon  the  minds  of  her  pupils  :  they  were  these 
— Fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  do  to  others 
i  would  they  should  do  unto  yon.  It 
was  also  an  improvement,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Quin,  that  the  desks  and 
forms  were  supported  upon  iron  bearers,  which 
he  had  got  cast  at  the  foundery  in  t)ublin,  as 
being  more  light  and  at  the  same  time  more 
durable,  than  wood.  Mrs.  Molony  had  her 
own  table,  with  drawers,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  committee  had  drawn  up  a  short 
address,  which  Mrs.  Molony  was  expected  to 
take  as  a  guide  to  herself,  not  only  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school,  but  also  a  few  regula- 
tions for  the  scholars  admitted. 


T/ic  duties  of  a  Schoolmistress. 

THE  Mistress  of  this  School  is  expected  to 
consider  seriously  and  conscientiously  what  a 
responsible  duty  rests  with  her,  as  the  teacher 
of  a  number  of  young  children,  whose  future 
prospects  in  life  depend  on  the  instructions 
which  they  receive  under  her  care.  She  should 
remember  that  now  is  the  time  to  form  good 
principles  and  useful  habits,  and  to  correct  any 
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bad  ones  they  may  have  learned  —  that  the 
parents  rely  on  her  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  improve  every  child  who  comes  to  her  to 
learn,  and  that  therefore,  if  she  do  not  make 
this  her  study,  she  actually  defrauds  those 
who  employ  her,  of  their  children's  time  and 
services,  for  they  might  probably,  be  much 
better  occupied  at  home  than  idling  in  a  school- 
room. The  duties  of  her  station  are,  first  of 
all,  to  teach  these  children  to  love  and  fear 
that  Divine  Being  who  is  the  giver  of  all  that 
we  possess,  and  to  whom  we  are  accountable 
for  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and 
that,  to  please  Him,  we  must  speak  the  truth, 
be  strictly  honest,  and  in  every  respect  be 
virtuous  in  all  our  dealings. 

To  needle-work  she  must  be  particularly 
attentive,  for  on  her  instructions  (of  course 
assisted  by  their  own  exertions)  may  depend, 
whether  many  a  poor,  friendless  girl  shall  or 
shall  not  have  the  means  of  honestly  supporting 
herself,  and,  if  she  becomes  a  mother,  whether 
her  children  are  to  be  in  dirty  rags  or  decent 
clothes,  or  brought  up  in  idle  or  industrious 
habits. 

It  may  perhaps  be  the  case,  that  some  of 
the  children  who  come  to  this  school  may  be 
of  a  very  early  age,  and  the  mistress  may  say 
to  herself,  "that  child  is  only  six  or  eight 
years  old,  she  has  time  enough  to  learn:' 
B  5 
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but  of  this  no  one  can  ever  be  so  certain1 
us  to  make  it  a  good  excuse  for  delaying  her 
education.  Perhaps  though  her  parents  send 
her  now  to  school,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so  at  a  future  time ;  or  she  might  fall 
into  bad  health,  and  not  be  able  to  come ;  or 
her  parents  might  remove  to  another  place,  out 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  perhaps,  when 
it  was  too  late,  the  teacher  might  be  sorry  she 
did  not  teach  her  more  while  she  had  her. 

Let  there  be  no  idling,  no  neglect,  no  putting 
off  of  business  in  the  school.  There  is  one 
good  and  simple  rule  to  abide  by.  In  the 
morning  think  what  is  to  be  done:  in  the 
evening,  think  what  ought  to  be  done. 


These  were  the  brief  but  comprehensive 
principles  which  were  to  regulate  Mrs.  Molo- 
ny's  conduct;  and  equally  explicit  and  sensible 
was  the  following  short  address  which  was  read 
to  each  child  on  entering  the  school,  and  which 
also  they  were  expected  to  commit  to  memory 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  admission. 

The  design  of  this  school  is : 

1st.  To  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to 
read,  and  to  learn  their  duty  to  God  and  to 
their  neighbour. 

2dly.  To  teach  the  young  that  they  are 
accountable  to  God  for  "all  that  they  do,  for 
tivcry  expression  of  their  lips,  for  every  thought 
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of  their  minds ;  that  God  is  at  all  times  near 
thorn,  and  though  they  cannot  see  him  yet,  HE 
sees  even  their  most  secret  thoughts. 

3dly.  To  teach  those  who  are  too  young  to 
teach  themselves,  that  they  ought  to  behave 
kindly  and  civilly  to  all,  as  they  expect  to  be 
treated  kindly  and  civilly  by  all. 

4thly.  To  teach  the  poor  that  God  is  their 
Father  and  heavenly  Benefactor ;  that  he 
regards  with  equal  eye  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  that  if  they  endeavour  to  act 
agreeably  to  his  laws,  he  will  shower  down 
innumerable  blessings  on  them  and  their 
posterity. 

The  rules  of  this  school  are : 

1st.  The  hours  of  school-attendance  are  from 
ten  o'clock  till  three,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
the  school  breaks  up  at  one  o'clock. 

2dly.  The  entrance  doors  are  to  be  closed 
each  morning  at  half- past  ten  o'clock,  after 
which  no  child  shall  be  admitted. 

3dly.  The  children  are  to  come  with  hands 
and  face  washed,  hair  cut  short  and  combed, 
and  clean  apparel :  those  who  neglect  this  rule 
to  be  sent  home  and  marked  absent  on  that 
day. 

4thly.  The  monitors  are  required  to  be  at 
school  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  other 
"children,  to  prepare  for  their  classes.  They 
are  to  examine  their  children  to  see  if  they  are 
clean  ;  they  aro  to  see  that  they  do  not  idle, 
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ledge. They  are  never  to  sit  apart  from  their 
class,  nor  to  leave  it  unless  permitted  by  tho 
mistress ;  and  they  are  to  be  accountable  for 
all  books,  slates,  pencils,  &c.  given  out  for  the 
use  of  their  class. 

5thly.  All  play  things  brought  to  school 
shall  be  forfeited. 

6thly.  As  the  improvement  of  the  child  must 
depend  on  the  regularity  of  their  attendance, 
those  who  are  absent  three  times  in  one  month 
without  leave,  shall  be  struck  off  the  roll  of 
admission. 

7thly.  When  any  child  has  been  admonished 
twice  for  bad  conduct,  the  parents  or  guardians 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance ;  if  warned  a  third  time,  the  child  shall 
be  publicly  reprimanded,  and,  if  incorrigible, 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  school. 

8thly.  Every  child  who  is  considered  able 
to  assist  in  cleaning  the  school-room,  desks, 
&c.  must  remain  when  required. 

9thly.  The  mistress  is  to  furnish  the  parents 
of  the  children  with  these  regulations,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  paper  be  pasted  in  every 
room  in  which  there  are  children  who  receive 
instruction  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  these 
rules  may  be  duly  observed. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  that  the 
school  was  opened,  and  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Quin  made  it  a  sort  of  feast  day  to  the  little 


children  who  presented  themselves  for  admis- 
sion, He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  them 
all  tea  and  cakes,  but  a  little  reflection  induced 
him  to  give  up  the  design.  He,  more  wisely, 
had  a  breakfast  of  stirabout  and  milk  laid 
out  for  them  on  the  little  lawn  before  the 
door,  and  to  this  he  added  a  present  to  each 
child  of  a  neat  grey  linen  apron,  to  wear  at 
needle  work,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  how 
neat  they  all  looked,  and  how  happy,  as  Mrs. 
Molony  arranged  them  into  classes,  and  ap- 
pointed a  monitor  over  each.  The  day  was 
a  bright  one  :  the  fields  were  waving  with  the 
golden  grain  ;  the  reapers  were  busy  cutting 
down  and  binding  it  into  sheaves  :  and  here 
and  there  you  might  see  the  farmer  looking  on 
the  work  with  a  staid  satisfaction,  not  unmixed, 
it  may  be  hoped,  with  gratitude  to  Him  who 
filleth  the  barns  with  plenteousness  and  rewards 
the  industrious.  A  few  words  from  Mr.  Quin 
closed  the  day.  He  told  the  children  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  they  should  be  attentive  to 
their  books,  obedient  to  the  mistress,  and  kindly 
affectionate  one  towards  another;  adding,  ''the 
Almighty  sees  you,  children,  at  every  moment, 
and  he  knows  every  thought;  act,  therefore, 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  remember  he 
can  punish  as  well  as  reward.  Many  a  one 
dies  young;  but,  unless  they  are  good,  there  is 
no  place  for  them  in  heaven.  Be  honest, 
speak  the  truth,  say  nothing  naughty,  and 
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never  neglect  to  pray  for  his  protection  and 
his  blessing.  Without  them  you  cannot  prosper 
in  this  world,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
you  will  not  be  happy  in  the  next.  I  knew, 
said  he,  a  little  girl  —  her  name  was  Mary 
Farrel;  she  was  a  naughty,  self-willed  child, 
and  being  allowed  by  her  fond  parents  to  do 
just  as  she  pleased,  she  grew  up  headstrong  and 
fond  of  her  own  way  ;  and  I  know  her  at  this 
day  a  poor  woman,  always  poor,  and  for  want 
of  early  instruction  not  capable  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  A  young  neighbour  of  her's  had  a 
far  different  lot;  she  was  always  kind  and 
obliging,  always  neat  in  her  dress,  and  when 
she  went  to  school  she  was  soon  noticed  as  the 
most  promising  of  the  children.  I  know  her 
also,  said  Mr.  Quin,  and  she  is  not  only  well 
off  in  the  world,  but  she  is  the  happy  mother 
of  a  young  family,  whom  she  brings  up  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord.  Remember  these  little 
stories,  children,  continued  he,  and  may  the 
good  example  of  the  attentive  child  be  ever 
before  your  eyes.  "  My  child,"  says  the  wise 
man,  "  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and 
forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother,  for  they 
shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head, 
and  chains  about  thy  neck.  Wisdom,*'  adds 
the  same  wise  man,  "  is  more  precious  than 
rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire,  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches 
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and  honour.     Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

At  the  time  our  story  commences,  Mrs. 
Molony  was  of  the  middle  age,  and  her  dress 
was  always  suitable  thereto,  as  well  as  to  her 
condition — always  clean,  but  never  fine.  Her 
temper  also  was  good.  She  understood  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts,  and  all  sorts  of  plain 
work  :  she  could  teach  spinning,  knitting,  &c.; 
besides  this,  she  was  scrupulously  strict  in 
requiring  cleanliness  of  person,  arid,  as  an  indis- 
pensable regulation,  she  required  her  scholars 
to  be  silent  while  at  their  business,  except 
when  a  question  was  put  to  them.  Intervals, 
however,  were  allowed,  when  they  might,  in 
an  undervoice,  converse,  or  go  into  a  little  field 
which  Mr.  Quin  added  to  the  spot  of  ground, 
to  amuse  themselves,  but  they  were  required 
to  hasten  back  the  moment  they  heard  the  bell 
announcing  that  they  were  to  return  to  busi- 
nesss.  She  was  also  very  particular  in  requir- 
ing the  most  implicit  obedience  to  her  directions, 
rightly  considering  that  the  moment  a  school- 
mistress loses  her  authority  over  her  pupils,  she 
proves  herself  incompetent  for  her  situation. 
"  Amongst  the  persons  who  took  the  most 
interest  in  this  school,  was  a  widow  lady  of 
the  name  of  Henry,  who,  having  no  family  of 
her  own  to  attend  to,  devoted  a  great  part  of 
her  time  to  the  formation  of  the  school.  She 
was  mild  in  her  manners,  but  could  be  stem  to 
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those  who  misbehaved,  so  that  she  was  not 
only  beloved  by  the  good,  but  feared  by  the 
naughty.  This  lady  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  plan  of  opening  a 
female  school,  and  it  may  be  supposed  she 
spared  no  pains  in  making  it,  under  Providence, 
a  powerful  instrument  of  good  10  the  poor.  It 
is  not  the  young  alone,  she  used  to  say,  who 
are  to  derive  advantage  from  such  an  establish- 
ment— their  parents  and  friends  may  also  learn 
much  to  make  them  more  comfortable  in  their 
way  of  living,  and  more  correct  in  their  con- 
duct; and  this  was  the  way  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  secure  these  advantages  for  the 
families  of  her  pupils.  The  head  class  in  the 
sehool,  from  whom  the  monitresses  were  chosen, 
was  composed  of  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  sometimes  fifteen.  This,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  a  time  of  life  when  they 
become  extremely  useful  to  their  parents,  by 
taking  care  of  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  by  other  domestic  occupations.  To  these, 
therefore,  Mrs.  Henry  thought  something  more 
might  be  communicated  than  merely  reading 
and  writing,  and  her  plan  deserves  mention. — 
Mrs.  Molony  kept  no  maid,  and  they  were 
therefore  required  in  turns  to  stop  after  school 
hours,  to  put  her  little  place  in  order,  and 
to  clean  out  the  school-room  ;  but  now,  by 
Mrs.  Henry's  arrangement,  it  was  determined 
that  they  should,  two  at  a  time,  remain  with 


Mrs.  Molony  for  a  week,  daring  wliich  they 
should  be  taught  a   little   domestic   cookery, 
such  as  was   suited   for  their  station  in  life, 
and   also  learn    those    rules  of  neatness    and 
order,    which  they   might;   afterwards    put   in 
practice  at  home.     For  this  additional  expence 
to  Mrs,  Molony.  Mr.  Quin  made  a  due  allow- 
ance, but  for  the  trouble  she  would  receive  no 
remuneration,,  it  being  to  her  sufficient  reward 
that  her  patrons  approved  of  her  anxiety  to 
improve   her   scholars.       What   a   very   great 
advantage  is  method  in  a  family  —  no  litter, 
no  confusion,  every  thing  in  its  own  place,  and 
every   thing   done  in  its  own  time.     As  the 
active  housekeeper  moves  about  her  business, 
every   thing   appears  to    brighten    under    her 
hands ;  the  room  looks  clean  ;  the  shelves  are 
covered  with  all  the  spoons,  plates,  and  trench- 
ers ;  in  short,  and  let  it  not  seem  a  far  fetched 
comparison,  she  is  like  the  sun,  which  makes 
every  thing  look  cheerful  and  gay.     It  is  true, 
when  these  little   girls  first  began  upon   this 
new  plan,  they  were  awkward  and  untidy,  but 
Mrs.  Molony  had  too  much  sense  to  be  angry 
with  them  ;  for  it  was  to  correct  this  very  fault 
they  remained  with  her.     At  six  o'clock  in  the  . 
morning  they  arose,  made  the  beds,  and  set  the 
rooms  in   order,  prepared  breakfast,  and  had 
every  thing  removed  and  cleaned  by  ten,  when 
the  children  came  into  the  school,  and  were 
ready  themselves  to  take  their  own  places  at 
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the  head  of  their  respective  classes.  At  one 
o'clock  the  house-girl,  as  she  was  called,  set 
ahout  preparing  Mrs.  Molony's  humble  but 
comfortable  dinner,  and  thus  learned  a  notablo 
way  of  cooking  her  meals  at  home  :  at  Tour, 
every  thing  was  removed,  and  in  its  propor 
place,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  always 
given  up  to  such  occupations  as  enabled  Mrs. 
Molony  to  store  their  minds  with  various  in- 
structive subjects,  which  should  make  them 
fond  of  cheerful  and  rational  conversation.  It 
is  a  few  of  these  conversations  which  we  mean 
to  give  in  the  following  little  book,  as  well  as 
such  of  the  school  incidents  as  deserve  to  be 
related ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  those  who 
read,  will  find  them  calculated  not  only  to 
interest,  but  to  instruct. 


ON  DISRESPECT  TO  PARENTS. 

THE  school  had  now  been  going  on  about  a 
year,  with  such  success  as  might  be  expected, 
where  there  were  zeal  and  discretion  in  the 
mistress,  and  a  desire  to  improve  on  the  part  of 
the  scholars.  Some  of  the  latter,  to  be  sure, 
were  less  tractable  than  others,  and  less  teach- 
able, but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  well 
behaved  set  of  children,  and  the  example  of 
the  head  class,  their  cleanliness  and  uniform 


good  conduct,  had  a  visible  effect  upon  the 
others,  each  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
she  should  rise,  to  the  same  distinction,  and 
receive  Mrs.  Henry's  reward  for  approved  con- 
duct. 

One  morning  a  neighbouring  woman  came 
to  school  with  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  ten  years 
of  age,  and,  as  it  was  evident  from  her  man- 
ner, that  she  had  a  complaint  to  make,  Mrs. 
Molony  proposed  receiving  it  before  the  other 
children,  in  order  that  it  might  afford  her  the 
means  of  admonition  to  all.  What  is  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Carey  ?  said  Mrs.  Molony,  I  am 
sorry  to  perceive  that  Nancy  has  been  crying. 

Mrs.  Carey. — She  has,  ma'am,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  her  own  bad  conduct  which  has 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes  :  indeed,  I  am 
sorry  to  add  that  she  has  deserved  correction. 

Mistress. — I  also  am  very  sorry  that  sho 
needs  it :  what  has  she  done  ? 

Mrs.  Carey. — Why  truly,  ma'am,  she  gave 
her  old  grandmother  a  very  saucy  answer  this 
morning  :  a  good  grandmother  she  has  been  to 
her,  and  a  kind  mother-in-law  to  me ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  by  a  stranger  instead  of  her  own 
grand-child,  I  would  not  have  her  ill  used. 

Mrs.  Molony. — You  are  perfectly  right,  and 
indeed  I  consider  the  fault  of  undutifulnegs  HO 
heinous,  that  I  wonder  you  did  not  correct 
her  yourself. 

Mrs.  Carey. — So   I  should,   ma'am,   but  I 


thought   it  better  to  bring  her  to  you,  from 
whom  she  has  so  often  got  good  advice. 

Mf-s.  Colony. — We  are  all,  Mrs.  Carey, 
both  young  and  old,  too  apt  to  forget  the  good 
advice  which  we  receive  ;  but  I  shall  take  a 
proper  time  to  speak  to  your  daughter,  whose 
tears  convince  me  that  she  is  sorry  for  her 
undutiful  conduct. 

Indeed,  ma'am,  cried  Nancy  Carey,  sobbing, 
I  do  repent,  and  earnestly  ask  pardon. 

That  is  well,  Nancy ;  but  we  will  talk  more 
upon  it  hereafter.  Now,  girls,  settle  to  your 
business,  and  in  the  mean  time  remember  the 
commandment,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thec."  It  is 
the  first  commandment,  with  a  promise  to  those 
who  obey  it,  and  great  must  be  its  importance 
in  the  sight  of  God,  when  he  has  placed  it  at 
the  head  of  that  table  which  regards  our  duty 
to  our  neighbour. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  Nancy  sat  by 
herself  in  grief.  She  had  her  work  or  her 
book  before  her,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  her 
thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged.  Nor  was 
Mrs.  Molony  sorry  to  leave  her  thus,  for  it 
made  the  stronger  impression  on  her,  and 
afforded  her  time  for  reflecting  upon  her  great 
misconduct.  The  rest  of  the  children  were 
unusually  grave  and  silent ;  they  saw  that  their 
good  mistress  was  disturbed,  and  many  were 


the  conjectures  passed,  as  to  the  punishment 
which  poor  Nancy  was  to  receive.  About  half 
an  hour  before  breaking  up  school,  Mrs.  Molony 
had  all  the  books,  slates,  and  work  laid  by  in 
their  places,  and  having  desired  the  children's 
attention  to  what  she  said,  she  thus  began  :  — 
1  am  sorry,  Nancy  Carey,  that  you  have  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  that  great 
commandment — "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother."  You  have  committed  a  serious  fault, 
and  cannot  say  you  have  done  it  in  ignorance, 
for  every  child  who  comes  to  this  school  is 
required  to  learn  the  ten  commandments 
amongst  the  first  lessons,  besides  which,  I  have 
often  repeated  to  you  those  verses  of  the  Bible 
which  teach  us  the  reverence  we  owe  our 
parents  :  thou  shalt  honour  old  age,  and  rise 
up  before  the  hoary  head  —  how  much  more 
when  that  hoary  head  is  a  parent,  but  for 
whom  we  should  not  be  in  existence,  and  who 
is  always  grieved  that  her  own  children  should 
forget  the  precept — "  Hearken  to  thy  father 
that  begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mother 
when  she  is  old."  Ah,  my  child,  you  do  not 
know  how  it  cuts  a  mother's  heart  to  receive 
unkindness  from  one,  who  ought  to  love  her, 
even  though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  cast  her 
off;  but  of  this  you  may  be  assured,  that  wo 
are  not  the  children  of  God  if  we  slight  his 
commandments ;  nor  can  I  ever  have  confidence 
in  a  child  who,  by  her  ingratitude  to  her 
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parents,  shows  how  little  I  have  to  expect  for 
tho  cnro  I  take  to  mako  hor  a  good  child. 

Nancy. — Oh.  ma'am,  don't  call  me  ungrate- 
ful, for  indeed  I  love  grandmother  dearly,  and 
I  love  you  dearly,  and  never,  never  will  I  be 
so  undutiful  again. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  hope  not,  Nancy ;  for  I 
do  not  think  the  most  dutiful  child  can  ever 
repay  her  parents,  for  the  anxious  tenderness, 
with  which,  for  so  many  years,  she  prevents 
every  want ;  nor  indeed  do  I  know  any  thing 
more  likely  to  give  all  sorts  of  people,  bad  as 
well  as  good,  a  dislike  to  a  child,  than  dis- 
respect shown  to  those  they  are  bound  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey.  Children,  said  Mrs. 
Molony  addressing  the  whole  school,  remember 
what  is  meant  by  "  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother."'  You  must  love  them  with  grateful 
hearts ;  you  must  treat  them  with  respect ; 
you  must  listen  to  their  advice  with  attention, 
and  give  a  cheerful  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands, and  when  they  grow  old  and  past  their 
labour,  you  must  use  your  utmost  efforts  to 
make  their  old  age  comfortable.  Open  your 
Spelling-books  at  the  201st  page.  You 
there  find  how  a  good  son  supported  his  mother 
when  a  paralytic  stroke  had  disabled  her  from 
earning  her  bread;  but  look  a  little  further, 
and  you  will  sec  what  was  the  greatest  benefit 
which  he  was  permitted  to  confer  upon  his 
mother.  Obliged  to  leave  her  every  day  to  go 
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to  his  work,  she  was  lonesome  and  dull,  think- 
ing only  of  her  sufferings,  and  regretting,  per- 
haps, that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  exercise 
her  industry  ;  but  when  he  taught  her  how  to 
read,  and  left  her  a  Bible,  she  was  no  longer 
alone,  for  she  had  now  a  resource  to  which  she 
could  always  turn  But  why  should  I  turn 
your  attention  to  other  instances,  when  the 
Holy  Scriptures  give  us  those  that  are  still 
more  striking.  Look  at  the  forty -.third  chapter 
of  Genesis  :  you  will  there  see  with  what 
tenderness  Joseph  inquires  after  his  aged  father 
before  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren 
—  "  Is  your  father  well ;  the  old  man  of  whom 
ye  spake,  is  ho  yet  alive  ?"  And  after  he  had 
made  himself  known  to  them,  he  said — "  Haste 
ye,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made 
me  lord  of  all  Egypt ;  come  down  unto  me, 
tarry  not,  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou 
and  thy- children,  and  thy  children's  children, 
and  thy  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  there  will  I  nourish  thee,  for  there 
are  yet  five  years  of  famine;  lest  thou  and  thy 
household  and  all  that  thou  hast,  come  to 
poverty."  And  how  amiable  does  he  appear 
when  he  goes  out  to  meet  his  father  at  Goshen, 
and  with  the  most  tender  affection  falls  upon 
his  neck  and  weeps  a  long  time.  When  he 
brings  his  children  with  him  to  receive  his 


blessing,  he  bows  himself  wilb  his  face  to  the 
Dearth,  Gen.  47.  Nor  does  his  tender  duty 
cease  with  the  old  man's  lite,  for  when  it 
pleased  God  to  end  the  earthly  course  of  the 
venerable  patriarch,  Joseph  falls  upon  his  neck, 
weeps  upon  him,  and  with  the  most  pious  care, 
lays  his  mortal  remains  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors.  Nancy,  you  have  been  a  rebellious 
child  ;  repent  truly  of  your  past  misconduct ; 
do  not  add  one  pang  to  those  which  you  have 
already  given  to  your  parents — they  are  willing 
to  forgive  you — God  is  willing  to  forgive  you — 
from  this  moment,  therefore,  begin  a  new 
course,  and  let  your  future  affectionate  attention 
to  them  remove,  if  possible,  from  their  minds 
your  past  undutifulness.  And  now,  children, 
I  have  done;  I  hope  and  trust  Nancy  has  re- 
pented of  her  conduct,  and  I  desire  that  none 
of  you  will  mention  it  to  her  or  any  one  else. 
When  we  see  any  one  commit  a  fault,  let 
us  endeavour  to  avoid  the  like,  and  watch 
strictly  over  our  own  conduct,  lest  we  fall  into 
that  or  something  worse.  To  upbraid  the  faulty, 
especially  when  we  tind  them  sorry,  is  mean, 
and  indeed  worse,  it  is  cruel:  but  to  repeat  the 
tale  to  others,  looks  as  if  we  were  glad  to  have 
it  to  tell,  and  that  shews  a  very  ill  turn  of 
mind,  which  I  hope  J  shall  never  see  in  any 
one  hero/' 

Mrs.  Molony's  lecture  thus  over,  the   little 
children  all  prepared  to  leave  the  school,,  and 


the  silence  with  which  they  moved,  and  the 
pitiful  looks  they  now  and  then  cast  at  Nancy, 
as  she  sat  with  her  little  apron  before  her  face 
and  crying  bitterly,  shewed  how  much  they 
were  affected  with  all  that  had  been  said. 


ON  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

MRS.  MOLOXY  was  not  long  in  her  new  si- 
tuation till  she  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
friends,  that  she  was  fully  competent  to  dis- 
charge its  duties.  In  truth,  the  qualifications 
of  a  Schoolmistress  are  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  needle-work  ; 
she  should  have  good  temper,  lest  her  punish- 
ments should  appear  capricious,  and  steadiness, 
that  the  idle  may  feel  assured  they  cannot 
escape.  She  should  have  good  sense  and 
judgment,  to  vary  her  treatment  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  pupils,  some  requiring  encourage- 
ment whilst  others  need  strictness;  and  not  less 
than  all  the  rest,  she  should  be  able  to  manifest 
in  every  circumstance  that  arises,  prudence  and 
discretion,  in  order  that  her  scholars  may  derive 
instruction,  not  only  from  her  lessons,  but  from 
her  example.  The  following  incident  will  il- 
lustrate what  is  meant. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the 
weather  unusually  cold,  when  Mr.  Quin  desired, 
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for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and  of  keeping  the  air 
of  the  school-room  pure,  that  a  fire  should  be 
lighted,  and  sent  in  turf  for  that  purpose,      tie 
also   bespoke  an  iron   guard  for  the   fire-place, 
which  should  prevent  the  children  from  going 
too  close  to  the  grate ;  and  in   the  mean  time 
Mrs.   Molony  cautioned   them  of  the  danger. 
Her  own   little  girl,  however,  was  too  young 
to  understand  her  directions,  and,  as  she  was 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  school-room,  Mrs.  Molony 
liad  been  obliged  several  times  to  take  her  from 
the  hearth-stone,  for  like  many  other  children, 
she  loved  to  look  at  the  burning  fuel,  and  to 
throw  pieces  of  paper  into  the  fire.     For  a  few 
moments   Mrs.  Molony  was  called  away,  but 
seeing  the  child  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
she  had  no  apprehensions  for  her  safety  •  she 
was   now  returning,  when  a   sudden   cry  from 
several  of  the  girls  causing  her  to  quicken  her 
steps,  she  found  her  poor  little  child's  clothe* 
in  a  flame.     Jn  her  mother's  absence  she  ha! 
found  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on   the  ground, 
and  no  one  attending  to  her,  she  had,  unobserv- 
ed, approached  so  near  the  fire  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  it,  that  her   bib    took  fire-     Mrs. 
Molony  saw  the  child's  danger  to  be  great,  but 
she   was  not  therefore  so  agitated  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  helping  her;    calmly  but  rapidly  she 
laid   the  child  upon  the  ground,  and  kneeling 
down  close  to  her.    put  out  the  flame  by  wrap- 
ping her  own  apron  about  her.    Ellen,  (for  that 
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wa  the  child's  name,)  was  now  put  into  heel, 
and  her  clothes  being  taken  off,  it  was  found 
that  her  face,  arm,  and  breast,  were  severely 
burned  ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Molony  remarked  with 
pious  gratitude,  though  her  eye-brows  were 
singed,  and  also  the  hair  of  her  forehead,  her 
eyes  had  not  received  the  least  injury.  Whilst 
she  was  employed  taking  off  the  clothes,  one 
of  the  children  was  despatched  to  the  neigh- 
bouring apothecary  for  some  sweet  oil  and  lime 
water;  this  she  applied  to  the  burn,  having 
previously  cut  off  with  her  scissors  the  loose 
skin,  keeping  the  cloths  constantly  wet  with  it. 
The  poor  child  cried  very  much  at  first  with  the 
pain,  but  she  was  told  that  the  oil  mixture 
would  do  her  good,  and  it  did  so,  for  she  felt 
immediate  relief  from  it,  and  in  time  recovered 
perfectly  from  the  accident,  though  the  cure  was 
tedious,  and  a  mark  remained  upon  her  arm  near 
the  elbow,  which  was  the  most  severely  burned. 
When  Mrs.  Molony  returned  to  the  school- 
room she  found,  on  enquiry  from  the  eider 
girls,  that  though  they  saw  the  accident  the 
moment  that  it  happened,  they  were  too  much 
terrified  to  render  the  least  assistance.  "  Had 
you,  Lucy  Maher,  or  you,  Jane  Fahey,  or 
any  of  you,  thrown  your  apron  round  her 
quickly,  you  could  have  easily  put  out  the  lire, 
and  my  child  would  have  been  unhurt. — I 
don't  blame  you,  for  I  know  you  would  willing- 
ly have  assisted  her :  but  I  should  like  to  see 
c2 
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you  on  such  occasions  with  your   wita  about 
you." 

Lucy  Maker. — Indeed,  ma'am,  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  poor  little  Ellen  hurt. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  don't  doubt  but  you  \vere 
sorry  :  but  when  she  was  in  danger  of  being 
burned  to  death  you  should  not  let  your  fears 
get  the  better  of  you. 

Jenny  Fakey. — Well,  I  am  sure,  if  ever 
I  see  a  little  child  on  fire  again,  1  shall  do  my 
best  to  help  her. 

Mrs.  Molony. — It  is  not  only  when  you 
see  a  little  child  on  fire,  but  when  you  see  any 
accident,  that  you  should  be  ready  to  give 
assistance:  for  instances  are  every  day  occurring 
in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  pain,  and  if  we  were  always  fearful 
of  coming  near  them  on  such  occasions,  we 
should  never  acquire  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  presence  of  mind  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Lucy  Maker. — May  I  ask  you,  ma'am, 
what  you  mean  by  presence  of  mind  ?" 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  will  explain  it  by  what 
happened  to-day.  You  were  all  so  flurried 
and  frightened  when  Ellen's  bib  took  fire  that 
you  could  not  help  her.  When  I  saw  my  poor 
child  in  such  danger,  I  ran  and  put  out  the  fire. 
Which  of  us,  do  you  think,  had  presence  of 
mind  ? 

Lucy. — Now,    ma'am,     I    understand  that 
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presence  of  mind,  is  the  same  thing  as  having 
one's  wits  about  one ;  for  hurry  and  fright  make 
us  forget  what  should  be  done. 

Mrs.  MoLony. — Do  you  remember  when 
Darby  Conlan  cut  his  arm  so  badly  with  his 
sickle,  as  he  was  reaping,  what  it  was  saved 
him  from  bleeding  to  death  c  for  the  blood 
spouted  out  as  from  a  fountain  ? 

Jenny  Fahey. — I  was  binding  in  the  field 
when  it  happened,  and  1  know  what  saved  him, 
for  it  was  my  own  aunt  who  tied  her  garter 
above  the  cut  and  stopped  the  bleeding.  Every 
one  else,  I  remember,  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  him ;  for  some  ran  one  way,  some 
another,  and  some  stood  stock-still.  But  I 
wonder  how  my  aunt  knew  what  to  do?" 

Mrs.  Molony. — She  had,  perhaps,  heard 
p  it.  as  you  have  done  now,  and  so  had  probably 
some  of  the  others,  but  they  had  not  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  put  it  in  practice.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  gone  aboard  a  vessel  to 
buy  some  coals,  when  suddenly  I  saw  people 
running  to  the  quay  wall  to  look  at  a  man,  who, 
crossing  a  plank,  had  fallen  into  the  water  and 
was  drowning;  there  was  no  boat  near,  and 
though  there  were  plenty  of  ropes  to  throw  to 
him,  no  one  had  presence  of  mind  to  do  so  ; 
when  a  carter,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by, 
slipped  the  back-board  out  of  his  cart,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  water  near  the  sinking  man, 
c  3 
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and  this  floated  him  until  better  assistance  was 
procured. 

Jenny. — But  let  me  ask  you,  ma'am,  why 
did  you  lay  little  Ellen  on  the  ground,  before 
you  endeavoured  to  put  out  the  flame  ? 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  am  glad  you  have  asked 
me  the  question  :  but  1  shall  answer  it  by 
desiring  you  to  take  this  long  piece  of  folded 
paper  and  light  it- — Now  hold  it  straight  in 
your  hand  with  the  flame  down, — bnt  why  do 
you  throw  it  down  on  the  hearth  ? 

Jenny. — I  could  not  hold  it  any  longer, 
ma'am,  for  the  flame  was  burning  my  fingers. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Now,  that  is  what  I  did 
to  Ellen.  Whilst  she  stood,  the  flame  mounted 
up  rapidly  :  but  when  1  laid  her  down,  you 
might  have  seen,  that  like  that  paper,  her 
clothes,  though  they  continued  burning,  did  so 
more  slowly  ;  and  the  reason,  you  may  easily 
understand,  for  in  the  one  case  the  flame  is  conti- 
nually catching  those  parts  which  it  touches : 
but  in  the  other  it  is  only  that  lying  immediately 
close  to  the  burning  parts,  which  feeds  the  tire. 

Jenny. —  But  I  have  one  question  more  to 
ask  ;  why  did  your  wrapping  the  apron  round 
Ellen  put  out  the  tire  so  quickly  ?" 

Mrs.  Molony. — Because  the  air  could  no 
longer  get  to  it  to  keep  it  alive;  light  another 
piece  of  paper,  and  lay  it  on  the  hearth-stone — 
you  see  how  it  goes  out  when  I  cover  it  with  a 
tumbler  glass,  and  just  in  the  same  way  I  put 
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out  a  candle  by  an  extinguisher ;  look  at  Hie 
wick,  you  see  the  extinguisher  never  touches 
it,  but  it  prevents  the  air  from  getting  to  it,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  candle  immediately  goes 
out.  But  it  is  a  much  greater  trial  of  courage, 
when  any  danger  presses  on  ourselves  as  well 
as  others.  Suppose  a  furious  bull,  was  to  run 
upon  you  in  a  field  :  you  could  not  escape  from 
the  animal  by  running,  on  the  contrary,  attempt- 
ing it  would  destroy  your  only  chance  of 
safety  ? 

Jenny. — I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  I 
am  sure,  I  should  die  with  fright. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Fright,  again,  Jenny, — is 
that  having  your  wits  about  you  ?  but  I  shall 
tell  you  how  a  lady,  who  was  walking  in  the 
fields  with  a  companion,  acted,  when  they  saw  a 
bull  coming  to  them,  roaring  and  tossing  aboi.il 
his  horns  in  the  most  terrific  manner."  ^ 

Lucy. — Oh  !  how  I  should  have  cried  out. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  dare  say  you  would:  and 
so  did  the  lady's  companion  ;  but  she  bid  her 
walk  away  behind  her  as  gently  as  possible, 
whilst  she  herself  stopped  short  and  faced  the 
bull,  eyeing  him  with  a  steady  countenance. 
The  bull  also  stopped  when  he  came  near,  paw- 
ing the  ground  and  roaring.  Few  animals  will 
attack  a  person  who  steadily  waits  for  them. 
A  little  while  after,  she  drew  back  some  steps, 
facing  the  bull :  the  bull  followed — she  stopped, 
and  then  ha  stopped.  In  this  manner  she  made 
c  4 
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good  her  retreat  to  the  stile,  over  which  her 
companion  had  before  got,  she  then  turned, 
and  sprung  over  it,  and  got  clear  of  the  danger. 

Jenny. — That  was  well  done,  indeed;  but 
I  suppose  if  she  had  not  been  near  a  style  the 
hull  would  have  gored  her '? 

Mrs.  Molony. — Doubtless  he  would;  for 
though  the  animal  always  stopped  when  she 
did,  the  distance  between  them  was  still  lessen- 
ing at  each  time,  and  at  last  he  would  have 
rushed  at  her  with  his  horns,  if  she  bad  not 
providentially  cleared  the  stile  before  it  came 
to  that, 

Lucy. — You  remind  me,  ma'am,  of  some- 
thing I  read  in  an  account  of  a  tiger,  which  I 
found  in  the  History  of  Remarkable  Beasts, 
given  to  me  hy  Mrs.  Henry. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  recollect  it  very  well;  but 
•Jenny  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Lucy. — The  circumstance  was  this  : — It 
was  in  the  East  Indies  that  a  lady  was  sitting 
nut  of  doors  with  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
dining  on  the  grass,  when  they  perceived  a 
huge  tiger  that  had  crept  through  a  hedge  near 
them,  and  was  just  ready  to  make  a  spring;  at  the 
instant,  the  lady,  who  had  an  umbrella  in  her 
hand,  turned  to  tbe  tiger  and  suddenly  opened 
it  in  his  face.  It  saved  the  life  of  one  of  the 
party,  for  the  sight  of  so  unusual  a  thing  terri- 
iied  the  beast  so  much,  that  taking  a  wonderful 
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leap,  he  sprung  over  the  fence  and  ran  out  of 
sight  into  a  neighbouring  wood. 

Jenny. — That  was  bold,  indeed :  but  as 
we  have  no  tigers  here,  none  of  us  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  what  the  lady  did. 

Mrs.  Molony. — But  even  though  you  may 
not,  you  can  improve  by  hearing  such  stories, 
for  it  is  coolness  in  the  moment  of  danger  that 
I  wish  to  encourage  in  you ;  no  one  can  tell 
what  the  accident  will  be  which  may  call 
for  your  assistance.  1  remember  to  have  read 
in  The  History  of  Tim  Higgins,  a  most  dis- 
tressing instance  of  the  want  of  presence  of 
mind,  in  a  mother,  who  was  awakened  at 
night  by  flames  bursting  into  her  room  through 
the  wainscot;  she  ran  to  the  stair-case,  but,  in 
her  confusion,  instead  of  going  np  stairs  to 
call  her  children,  who  slept  together  in  the 
room  over  her's,  and  who  might  all  have 
escaped  by  the  top  of  the  house,  she  ran  down, 
and  with  much  danger  made  her  way  through 
the  fire  into  the  street.  When  she  got 
there  the  thoughts  of  her  poor  children  rushed 
into  her  mind,  but  it  was  too  late-— the  stairs 
had  caught  fire,  so  that  nobody  could  get  near 
them  and  they  were  burned  in  their  beds. 
Lucy. — What  a  sad  thing. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Sad,  indeed ;  and  lest  it 
should  at  any  time  fall  to  our  lot  to  remember 
when  too  late,  how  we  might  be  useful,  had  wv 
been  sufficiently  calm,  let  us  endeavour  at  tho 
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moment  to  recollect  ourselves  ;  it  is  trim  we 
may  appear  slow,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  give  assistance,  for  nothing  was 
ever  done  effectually  in  such  cases  which  was 
done  in  a  hurry. 

Now,  girls,  let  us  to  business,  and  forget 
not  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  -ho 
providential  escape  of  my  poor  child. 


THE  FALSEHOOD. 

IT  happened  one  morning,  that  in  looking 
over  the  girls'  needle-work,  according  to  her 
daily  custom,  Mrs.  Molony  found  one  piece 
so  badly  done,  that  she  immediately  desired 
that  the  child  to  whom  it  belonged  should 
come  forward  to  speak  to  her  ?  To  her 
great  surprize,  however,  no  one  appeared  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  though  the  culprit  might  have 
known  that  she  could  not  hope  to  remain  in 
concealment;  she  therefore  called  up  the  four 
children  to  whom  she  had  given  it  out,  and 
though  each  denied  it  to  be  her's,  it  was  soon 
easy  to  see,  that  a  guilty  conscience  needs  no 
accuser.  One  little  girl  struggled  to  utter 
the  "  No,1'  as  steadily  as  the  rest,  but  her 
blushing  colour  and  confused  manner,  told  the 
truth  that  her  lips  denied.  The  fact  stood  plain 
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before  her  mistress  •  she  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  work  was  hers,  and  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  school-room  in  disgrace. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  at  present," 
said  Mrs.  Molony,  as  she  closed  the  door  after 
her,  "  but  you  shall  remain  with  me  this  even- 
ing, and  you  shall  then  hear  what  I  have  to 
say."  It  was  a  long  and  melancholy  day  that 
Kitty  Dawson  spent,  shut  up  by  herself  in  an. 
adjoining  room;  and  many  a  time,  in  the  course 
of  it,  did  she  repent  of  what  she  had  done,  and 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  her  for  it.  The  day  was 
a  gloomy  one  in  the  school-room  too  :  the  girls, 
though  they  blamed  her,  were  not  without  pity 
for  their  little  school-fellow  :  and  it  had  given 
no  small  pain  to  Mrs.  Molony,  that  any  person 
under  her  charge  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
fault. 

Evening,  however,  at  length  came ;  Mrs. 
Molony  kept  one  of  the  other  children  with  her, 
according  to  her  usual  custom,  and  the  girls 
being  seated  at  their  needle-work,  in  a  mild 
and  gentle  voice  she  addressed  them  as  follows  . 

Mrs.  M. — I  need  not  tell  you,  that  what 
has  occurred  this  morning  has  given  me  much 
pain.  You  have  been  guilty,  Kitty,  of  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  which  a  child  can  commit. 

Kitty. — I  did  not  mean  to  deny  it,  entirely 
ma'am  :  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  your  anger, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said. 

Mrs.    M. —  I     see   no    difference    between 
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denying  a  thing  partly,  and  denying  it  altoge- 
ther: both  arc  falsehoods;  and  as  for  being 
afraid  of  my  anger  :  had  you  no  thought  for 
the  anger  of  the  Almighty  ? 

K. ''//// — 1  was  thinking  of  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  how  I  might  save  myself  from  the 
disgrace  of  doing  such  bad  work. 

Mrs.  M. — And  you  thought  nothing  of  the 
disgrace  of  breaking  God's  own  commandment, 
in  bearing  false  witness  against  your  neighbour, 
for  in  disowning  this  work  yourself,  you  threw 
the  blame  of  it  on  another. 

Kitty. —  I  did  not  mean,  ma'am,  to  say  that 
'any  one  else  had  done  it. 

Mrs.  M. — Xo,  you  did  not  tell  me  that 
any  other  girl  had  done  the  bad  work,  but 
when  you  denied  it  yourself,  of  course  I  must 
have  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  somebody  else ; 
but  let  this  alone  for  the  present — you  have 
done  more  harm  to  yourself  than  to  any  one 
else ;  of  what  use  is  it  that  you  learn  to  spell,  and 
to  read  and  write,  if  you  do  not  learn  to  fear 
God?  Do  you  not  consider,  that  He,  who 
made  you  and  all  the  world,  sees  all  you  dq  ; 
and  hears  all  you  say  :  that  lying  is  hateful  in 
his  sight,  for  the  Lord  abhors  all  wickedness  ? 
Truth  is  the  first  of  virtues,  and  leads  us  to 
the  practice  of  every  other,  but  lying  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  crimes,  and  the  practice  of  itfcpens 
an  easy  way  to  every  other  sin. 

Kitty. — Dear   ma'am,    I    hope  you  do  not 
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think  I  will  ever  make  a  practice  of  lying} 
indeed  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done  ;  I  see 
it  was  a  very  wicked  thinj?,  and  that  God  must 
be  very  angry  with  me  for  it,  but  if  1  pray 
earnestly  for  pardon,  1  hope  he  will  forgive 
me." 

Mrs.  M. — The  Almighty  is  always  ready 
to  forgive ;  but  still  you  must  remember  how 
often  he  has  punished  severely  such  a  crime  as 
yours.  Ananias,  (of  whom  we  read  in  the 
5th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,)  had 
done  no  more  than  you,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
down  dead  on  the  spot,  and  his  wife  shortly 
after  committed  the  same  crime,  and  the  Lord 
struck  her  dead  in  like  manner.  I  have  got  a 
little  poem  on  truth,  which  I  will  give  you  to 
learn  by  heart  for  me,  and  I  hope  you  will 
turn  it  to  better  account  than  you  have  done 
my  past  instructions. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  lovely  thing  for  youth, 
To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom's  way  ; 

To  fear  a  lie,  to  speak  the  truth, 
That  we  may  trust  to  all  they  say. 

But  liars,  we  can  never  trust, 

Though  they  should  speak  the  thing  that's  trite  \ 
And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first, 

And  lies  to  hide  it— makes  it  two. 

Have  you  not  known,  nor  heard,  nor  readj 
How  God  abhors  deceit  and  wrong : 

How  Ananias  was  struck  dead, 
Caught  with  a  lie  upon  his  tongue  ? 
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So  did  bis  wife,  Sapphira,  die  ; 

When  she  oame  in,  and  grew  so  bold 
As  lo  confirm  that  \vicked  lie, 

Which  just  before,  her  husband  told. 

The  Lord  delights  in  them  that  speak 

The  words  of  truth,  but  every  liar 
T'lii't  have  Lis  portion  in  that  luke, 

That  buir.s  with  brimstone,  and  with  firr. 

Then  let  me  always  watch  my  lips, 

Lest  1  be  struck  to  death  and  hell : 
Since  God  a  book  of  reckoning  keeps, 

For  every  lie  that  children  tell. 

Lot  what  has  occurred  to-day,  be  a  warning  to 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Keep  the  word 
TRUTH,  uppermost  in  your  mind,  and  let  no 
fear  of  disgrace  or  punishment  here,  induce  you 
to  hazard  the  safety  of  your  never-dying  soul. 
Remember  that  all  that's  not  truth  is  falsehood; 
that  there  is  no  middle  course,  though  I  have 
heard  people  count  it  a  small  matter  to  practice 
a  little  deceit,  to  tell  what  they  called  "  white 
lies;"  but  this  is  indeed  giving  a  light  name  to 
a  heavy  sin.  The  time  will  come,  and  is  per- 
haps fast  coming  to  many  of  us,  when  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  give  an  account,  not  only  of 
every  falsehood,  but  of  every  idle  word  that 
we  have  spoken.  God  (we  are  assured,)  can- 
not be  mocked :  of  what  use  then  is  the  risk 
of  telling  a  lie-  Jf  we  are  found  out,  we  get 
a  bad  name  and  the  world  will  hate  us  ;  and 
even  if  sve  escape  undetected  for  a  time,  the 
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everlasting  punishment  of  guilt  is  awaiting  us, 
when  tlie  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  known. 

Kitty.  — JL  do,  indeed,  ma'am,  see  it  is  a 
very  dreadful  thing  to  tell  a  lie ;  but  I  hope 
you  don't  think,  that  because  I  have  done  it 
once,  no  one  will  ever  believe  my  word  again?" 

Mrs.  M. — Oh!  my  child,  you  will  always 
find  that  the  liar  is  not  believed  even  when  ho 
speaks  the  truth,  Do  you  recollect  the  story 
of  the  Boy  and  the  Wolf?  he  had  the  care  of 
some  flocks  of  sheep,  and  used,  by  way  of  jest, 
to  alarm  the  neighbourhood,  by  crying  out  that 
the  wolf  was  coming;  for  a  time  the  people 
used  to  run  to  his  assistance,  but  at  length  they 
found  out  that  it  was  a  lie  he  was  telling,  and 
of  course  no  longer  minded  what  he  said.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day.  that  a  wolf  did 
actually  come  and  attack  the  sheep  :  he  called 
with  all  his  might,  "the  wolf!  the  wolf  I" — 
but  he  had  so  often  done  the  same  before  in 
falsehood,  that  no  person  believed  his  word, 
and  his  sheep  were  killed. 

Kitty. — 1  remember  hearing  that  story  be- 
fore, ma'am,  but  I  never  thought  so  much  of 
it  as  now." 

Mrs.  M.  —  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  you 
will  always  consider  the  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  as  of  the  first  importance; 
and,  recollect,  that  the  Lord  always  send* 
punishment  soon  or  late  on  the  liar.  If  you 
get  your  Bible,  I  will  show  you  an  awful 
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instance  of  this  in  the  5th  chapter-of  the  second 
Book  of  Kings.  —  Kitty,  accordingly  opened 
her  Bible  at  that  place,  and  read  aloud  the 
story  that  is  recorded  there  of  Gehazi,  the 
servant  of  Elisha,  being  struck  with  leprosy, 
for  denying  to  his  master  that  he  had  followed 
Narnaan,  the  Assyrian,  to  extort  silver  and 
raiment  from  him.  The  whole  of  the  even- 
ing's conversation  made  a  deep  impression  on 
this  little  girl;  she  went  to  bed  a  better  child, 
that  night,  than  she  had  risen  in  the  morning, 
and  was  never  known  again  to  step  aside  from 
that  straight-forward  path  of  truth,  which  gains 
the  favour  of  both  God  and  man. 


ON  DISHONESTY   AND   ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

IT  has  been  stated,  that  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Quin  had  left  Mrs.  Molony  in  possession  of  her 
neat  little  cottage  and  an  acre  of  ground,  rent 
free,  as  the  Mistress  of  the  village  school. — 
Behind  the  house  Jay  the  ground,  and  between 
both  a  small  field,  containing  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  which  was  set  apart  as  play -ground 
for  the  children,  during  the  half  hour  which 
they  had  for  recreation  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

As  a  reward,  however,  to  the  best  behaved, 
shs  permitted  them  to  walk  in  her  garden; 
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which  was  always  kept  with  .great  neatness, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  carry  home  with 
them  some  practical  hints,  which  were  of  great 
use  to  them  in  the  management  of  their  own 
gardens ;  for  in  the  whole  country  round  there 
was  not  a  better  dressed  garden,  or  a  more  pro- 
fitable spot  .pf  ground  than  her's,  owing  to  the 
affectionate  care  of  her  two  sons,  Richard  and 
Billy,  who  some  time  before  this  had  been 
bound  to  decent  trades,  but  still  contrived  to 
take  care  of  and  dress  their  mother's  garden. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  September,  the 
few  apple  trees  which  she  had  were  laden  with 
fruit,  and  the  branches  bent  under  their  weight. 
— They  were  not  yet,  however,  fully  ripe,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  fruit, 
she  locked  the  door  for  the  present,  promising 
the  children  a  feast,  when  she  gathered  them. 
With  this  promise,  they  were  in  general  satis- 
fied, for  they  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that 
Mrs.  Molony  made  a  profit  of  her  apples,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  promise 
any;  besides,  they  knew  too  well  the  Com- 
mandment, '  Thou  shalt  not  covet/  to  feel 
any  desire  to  get  them  improperly.  Un- 
happily, however,  this  was  not  the  feeling 
of  all ;  there  were  a  few  who  forgot,  that 
the  eye  of  God  is  every  where,  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  though  no  one 
here  is  looking  on,  that  He  sees,  and  will 
1)3 
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surely  punish  the  wicked.  These  naughty 
girls,  (there  were  but  three  in  the  whole 
school, ;  had,  for  several  days,  hcen  planning 
how  they  should  get  at  the  trees,  and  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  inveigle  their  companions 
into  the  plot,  but  they  could  not  succeed. — 
One  child  had  replied  to  their  arguments,  by 
simply  repeating  the  Eighth  Commandment  ; 
but  another  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  pro- 
posal, that  she  said  she  would  instantly  go  and 
inform  Mrs.  Molony,  unless  they  promised  to 
give  up  their  design  ;  this  they  did,  but,  alas  ! 
they  were  not  sincere:  their  only  intention 
being  to  prevent  the  information  from  reaching 
their  Mistress's  ear.  "  The  few  that  we  take 
won't  be  missed  :"  said  they,  "  and  even  if  they 
were  :  what  harm  to  take  a  few  apples,  which 
are  not  worth  a  penny,  and  which,  besides, 
Mrs.  Molony  has  promised  us  already?"  How 
deceitful  is  .Satan ;  he  persuades  these  poor  chil- 
dren, that  the  worst  consequence  of  theft  is 
being  found  out,  and  if  that  is  avoided  that  all 
is  well ;  he  makes  them  believe,  that  because 
the  worth  of  what  they  take  is  small,  the  fault 
is  less ;  as  if  it  were  not  the  intention  which 
God  judges,  as  if  the  stealing  even  of  a  crooked 
pin  was  not  a  theft,  because  it  is  not  of  much 
value;  and  lastly,  in  order  to  make  surer  of 
the  soul,  which  he  wants  to  destroy,  he  suggests 
to  them,  that  what  the  mistress  promises  to 
give,  they  mny  take,  forgetting,  as  it  would 
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part  with  her  apples  they  were  hers,  and  could 
not  bo  taken  without  a  breach  of  God's  com- 
mandment. 

On  Saturday,  Mrs.  Molony  used  to  dismiss 
the  children  at  one  o'clock,  being  obliged  on 
that  day  to  show  the  weekly  report  of  attend- 
ance, to  Mrs.  Henry,  and  also,  in  order  that  the 
"  house  children"  might  give  the  school-room 
and  her  own  apartments  a  thorough  cleaning. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  time  chosen  by  Kitty 
Martin,  Peggy  Wilkinson,  and  Nancy  Dawes, 
to  put  their  wicked  design  into  execution,  when 
the  Schoolmistress  would  be  abroad,  and  the 
two  children  too  busily  employed  to  attend  to 
any  thing  going  forward  in  the  garden.  A  guilty 
conscience,  it  is  said,  needs  no  accuser,  and  so 
it  happened  on  this  occasion  ;  as  the  three  girls 
were  climbing  into  a  field,  which  ran  alongside 
Mrs.  Molony's  garden,  they  saw  her  at  a  dis- 
tance shutting  her  hall-door,  and  though  there 
was  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  in  their  boing 
seen  in  the  field,  which  had  a  pathway  in  it, 
they  instantly  slunk  behind  the  hedge,  and  re- 
mained there  till  she  had  passed.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  alarm  they  had  :  a  stranger  pass- 
ing across  the  field,  and  seeing  them  now  and 
then  peoping  through  the  bushes,  called  out  to 
say  he  feared  they  were  about  nothing  good, 
and  desired  them  to  go  home;  but  as  he  walked 
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gave  little  heed  to  his  advice. 

The  coast  now  appearing  clear,  they  ran 
swiftly  along  the  hedge,  until  they  came  to  tho 
low  hedge  and  ditch  which  bounded  the  garden. 
They  heard,  as  they  approached  the  house, 
the  childrens  voices,  as  they  talked  cheerfully 
together  over  their  work,  in  which  it  appeared 
they  were  busily  engaged.  How  much  more 
comfortable  do  we  feel  when  doing  what  is 
right.  Here  were  two  children  doing  what 
was  right — and  they  were  happy.  The  others 
were  about  to  do  what  was  wicked — and  they 
were  'afraid  of  every  stir — crouching  together 
in  a  ditch  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  guilty 
terror.  Here,  indeed,  was  another  proof  that 
the  Almighty  had  not  left  them  :  one  of  the 
girls  coming  out  into  the  play-field,  to  spread  her 
apron  on  the  grass,  hearing  their  whispers,  called 
out  to  know  who  was  there,  and  soon  after  was 
distinctly  heard  saying  to  her  companion,  that 
she  had  seen  a  girl's  bonnet  in  the  tield  at  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  hedge,  and  wondered 
who  could  be  there.  What  a  warning  to  them 
not  to  proceed  !  but  like  too  many  warnings,  it 
was  not  listened  to  by  Kitty  Martin,  or  Peggy 
Wilkinson.  The  other,  however,  who  from 
the  beginning  had  been  the  most  fearful,  was 
more  struck  by  it ;  she  began  to  cry,  declaring 
that  she  would  not  go  a  step  farther,  for  she 
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wa*  sure  they  should  be  detected.  "  Well,  go 
home,  Miss  Molly,"  cried  naughty  Kitty  Mar- 
tin ;  "  and  tell  on  us  if  you  please  :  but,  re- 
member, you  shall  have  none — and  look,  there 
they  are,  rosy  and  large,"  added  she,  creeping 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  hedge,  which, 
however,  scratched  her  arms  and  feet  very 
much  ;  but  she  did  not  mind  it,  now  that  the 
prize  was  in  sight — neither  did  Peggy  Wilkin- 
son, nor  yet  Nancy  Dawes,  whose  better 
thoughts  were  at  once  forgotten  in  the  near 
prospect  of  getting  at  the  apples.  Guilty  child- 
ren !  you  think  yourselves  safe  from  discovery, 
but  surely  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you.  You 
only  think  of  avoiding  Mrs.  Molony's  punish- 
ment :  it  never  comes  into  your  mind  that  the 
thief  will  have  his  portion  in  the  lake  that  burn- 
eth?  Guilty  children  !  why  will  you  give  pain 
to  your  parents'  hearts  ? — Is  it  not  better  to  be 
praised  than  punished  '? — to  be  loved  than  to  be 
hated? — for  everyone  hates  the  dishonest. — 
Many  a  time  had  they  heard  this  from  Mrs- 
Molony,  but  now  all  is  forgotten — wicked 
thoughts  take  their  place,  and  temptation  hurries 
them  along  to  ruin. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  they  soon 
helped  themselves  to  the  best  within  their 
reach.  Kitty  Martin,  however,  who  was  fore- 
most in  the  scheme,  soon  perceived  others, 
which  she  fancied  riper,  and  quickly  climbed 
the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  them.  It 
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•vvns  not  a  moment  for  thought,  and,  therefore, 
though  she  broke  several  of  the  branches,  and 
crushed  down  a  great  many  more,  she  still 
continued  going  from  bough  to  bough,  accord- 
ing as  she  saw  any  that  she  liked  better  than 
what  was  nearer. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  at  the 
foot  of  Mrs.  Molony's  garden  ran  a  river,  which, 
excepting  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains,  was 
generally  small,  nevertheless,  there  were  here 
and  there  very  deep  holes  in  its  bed,  where 
gravel  had  been  dug  out  for  building,  and  in 
them  the  water  had  subsequently  lodged.  Un- 
fortunately the  tree  which  Kitty  Martin  had 
climbed,  stretched  its  branches  on  one  side, 
over  one  of  these  holes  :  and  Mrs.  Molony  had 
even  mentioned,  that  when  gathering  the  ap- 
ples from  that  side,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  at  them  from  the  water,  which  was  too 
deep  for  a  child  to  find  bottom  when  standing. 
"  Kitty,  Kitty,  if  you  go  to  that  side,"  cried 
Nancy,  "  you  will,  perhaps,  fall  into  the 
water :  remember  the  deep  hole."  "  Never 
fear;"  replied  Kitty,  "  I  shall  not  go  near  it." 
"Then,  if  you  don't,  I  will :"  cried  Peggy — 
'•  for  look!  there  are  some  of  the  rosiest  ap- 
ples we  have  seen  yet;"  saying  this,  she  sprang 
up  and  soon  reached  the  desired  branches. — 
"  Take  care,  Peggy  :  that  branch  is  weak — 
suppose  you  fall  into  the  water  ?"  "  Suppose 
the  sky  should  fall,"  says  naughty  Peggy. — 
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r'  Come,  Kitty,  it  ia  strong  enough  for  us  both.'' 
The  invitation  was  not  to  be  resisted — Kitty 
soon  reached  her  companion ;  but  how  short 
lived  is  guilty  gratification.  At  this  moment 
the  garden  door  opened,  and  Mrs-  Molony  with 
Mr.  Quin,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  walk. 
Nancy  saw  them,  and  screamed  ;  Peggy,  was 
at  the  utmost  stretch,  to  reach  an  apple,  when, 
terrified  by  the  sudden  scream  of  Nancy,  she 
attempted  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
overbalancing  herself,  fell  from  the  bough. — 
Kitty  tried  to  seize  hold  of  her  petticoat,  but 
in  doing  so,  she  also  slipped  into  the  water 
after  her.  What  a  sight  for  Mrs.  Molony,  who, 
having  met  Mr.  Quin,  had  returned  with  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  some  alterations 
which  she  wished  in  the  School-room,  and 
having  occasion  io  go  to  her  own  room,  had 
from  thence  seen  the  children  stealing  her  ap- 
ples. Mr.  Quin  was  an  old  man,  but  he  rush- 
ed forward,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  whilst 
Mrs.  Molony,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
seized  a  sheet  which  was  bleaching  on  the  grass, 
and  ran  to  throw  it  to  him.  All  this,  however, 
was  not  the  work  of  an  instant:  the  two  child- 
ren had,  in  their  struggles  caught  hold  of  each 
other,  and  thus  increased  the  danger;  their 
screams  had  ceased  ;  they  had  sunk  twice,  and 
were  sinking  a  third  time,  when  Mr.  Quin 
caught  hold  of  them,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Molony 's  sheet  reached  the  bank  with 
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them.  What  a  valuable  quality  is  presence  of 
mind  ?  It  was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  feel 
more  than  Mrs.  Molony,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  acting  promptly  and  prudently  ; 
with  the  assistance  of  the  two  house-girls, 
whom  Nancy's  cries  had  brought  into  the  gar- 
den, she  carried  Peggy  Wilkinson  into  the 
house  and  laid  her  on  the  kitchen  table  near 
the  fire,  whilst  Mr.  Quin  did  the  same  with 
Kitty  Martin,  whom  he  placed  on  chairs. — 
Their  clothes  were  quickly  removed,  their 
bodies  wiped,  and  the  means  adopted,  which 
are  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society,  for 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  all  their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing; though  .Mrs.  Molony  had  sent  for  a 
couple  of  discreet  women,  her  neighbours,  who 
never  ceased  their  efforts  till  signs  of  returning 
life  appeared.  Kitty  was  the  first — but  Peggy 
soon  after  revived  ;  they  were  now  put  into 
warm  beds,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  whiskey  and 
water,  given  to  them ;  they  recollected  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  but  looked  round  with 
a  vacant  stare,  and  presently  closed  their  eyes 
again ;  soon  after  sinking  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
from  which  Mr.  Quin  said  they  would  awaken 
quite  recovered.  It  was  now  Mrs.  Molony 
thought  she  might  send  to  their  parents,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  what  had  happened  to  their 
children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cheer  them 
with  the  success  of  her  efforts  to  restore  them 
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to  life.  She  also  led  the  guilty  little  Nancy 
into  another  room,  and  soon  obtained  from 
her  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction. 
She  cried,  as  may  be  supposed,  bitterly,  as 
she  answered  the  Mistress's  questions,  and 
earnestly  prayed  for  pardon. — "  Go  home,  for 
the  present,  child,"  said  Mrs  Molony,  gently 
to  her. — "  It  is  not  from  me  you  are  to  ask 
pardon,  but  from  God  whom  you  have  offend- 
ed. Pray  to  Him  for  pardon,  and  let  me  see 
you  here  on  Monday,  at  the  usual  hour.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  send  to  your  poor  mother 
to  let  her  know  your  sad  behaviour.  What 
grief  ther-e  is  in  store  for  her  when  she  shall 
hear  the  misconduct  of  her  unworthy  daughter  ? 
I  pity  her,  for  she  has  always  laboured  hard, 
working  early  and  resting  late,  in  order  that 
she  might  have 'all  things  right  for  you,  and 
might  be  able  to  spare  you  at  school." 

As  Mrs.  Molony  spoke  these  words,  Mrs. 
Dawes  came  in,  pale  with  apprehension  and 
breathless  from  running.  She  had  heard,  that 
her  daughter  was  drowned,  for  report  generally 
magnifies  the  truth  ;  but  when  she  saw  her,  too 
much  agitated  to  perceive  her  daughter's  tears, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  to  return  thanks  for  her 
safety,  at  the  same  time  kissing  her  with  the 
most  lively  affection.  It  was  a  painful  task  to 
communicate  the  truth,  but  it  was  necessary, 
and  Mrs.  Molony  did  not  shrink  from  it ;  she 
received  it  without  uttering  a  single  word ;  but 


her  countenance  showed  the  thoughts  that 
passed  in  her  mind.  When  she  had  heard  the 
whole,  she  sternly  desirod  her  daughter  to  walk 
home,  and  gratefully  thanking  the  Schoolmis- 
tress for  all  her  kindness  to  her  child,  soon 
followed. 

What  took  place  on  her  arrival  at  homo, 
cannot  be  certainly  known,  oxcept,  indeed, 
we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  disappointed  parent  would 
speak  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  guilty  but 
contrite  daughter  would  receive  the  reproofs 
she  had  so  deserved  ;  but  the  result  is  more  de- 
serving of  attention  than  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  produced.  From  1hat  day,  Nancy 
Dawcs  was  a  changed  girl;  she  had  been  giddy 
and  headstrong,  but  she  never  showed  these 
marks  of  a  wayward  temper,  nor  in  the  three 
years  that  she  remained  afterwards  in  the 
school,  had  Mrs.  Molony  once  occasion  to 
rebuke  her.  It  is  also  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  she  never  would  go  into  the  garden,  and 
though  the  mistress's  directions  would  have  made 
her  do  any  thing  she  desired,  Mrs.  Molony  had 
too  much  respect  for  this  mark  of  lasting  contri- 
tion to  put  any  violence  upon  her  wishes. 

Monday  morning  however  came,  and  with 
it  came  all  the  little  children,  with  looks  un- 
usually solemn  ;  they  took  their  places  in  silence, 
hut  it  was  evident  they  were  too  much  occupied 
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to  pay  much  attention  to  their  books ;  not  a 
word  was  heard  until  Mrs  Molony  came  in  at 
ten  o'clock,  leading  in  by  the  hand  the  two 
girls,  Kitty  Martin,  and  Peggy  Wilkinson, 
followed  by  Nancy  Dawes,  the  three  in  tears 
and  the  picture  of  guilty  confusion.  The 
former  were  now  quite  recovered,  and  except 
from  the  paleness  of  their  appearance,  it  did 
not  seem  that  they  had  suffered  much.  Mrs. 
Molony  took  her  usual  seat,  and  placing  the 
three  culprits  before  her,  she  detailed  to  her 
attentive  little  auditors,  their  guilt,  and  their 
providential  escape.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded:—  "  You  see,  children,  in  these  three," 
said  she,  "  the  sad  effects  of  sin,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  caution  to  you  all  not  to 
break  the  Almighty's  commandment.  I  do 
not  speak  now  of  the  ingratitude  to  me  : 
though  I  am  sure  you  all  agree  it  was  a  bad 
return  for  all  my  care,  to  break  down  my 
hedge,  and  destroy  that  which  helps  to  sup- 
port me.  Nor  do  1  mean  to  dwell  upon  the 
grief  they  have  caused  to  their  parents,  who, 
since  Saturday,  have  mourned  bitterly  at  the 
conduct  of  their  children;  but  surely  it  is  a 
lesson  to  us  all,  young  and  old,  not  to  give 
way  to  temptation,  but  to  resist  it,  praying  at 
the  same  time  that  we  maybe  assisted  in  doing 
so ;  had  they  done  so,  they  might  now  be 
happy  amongst  their  companions  ;  but  look 
at  them,  ashamed  to  lift  up  their  eyes. — 


Satan  tempted  them  to  steal,  and  wlieujie  had 
made  them  do  so,  you  see  how  he  left  them. 
Kitty  Martin,  and  Pcguy  Wilkinson,  might 
have  been  drowned,  had  not  Mr.  Quin  and  I 
providentially  returned  at  the  moment,  and 
saved  them  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Had  they 
died  in  the  act  of  committing  a  sin,  which, 
was  expressly  forbidden — I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  have  befallen  them.  Think  of 
this,  my  children, — Heaven  and  Hell — these 
are  solemn  words  :  Heaven,  a  place  of  happi- 
ness, for  those  who  act  right;  Hell,  a  place  of 
torment,  for  the  wicked  ;  where  their  worm 
never  dieth,  and  their  fire  is  never  quenched  ; 
think  of  this,  children,  and  remember,  that 
every  thing  you  do  is  done  in  the  presence  of 
God — his  eye  is  every  where  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  as  well  might  we  expect  to 
darken  the  sun,  as  hide  from  him  the  smallest 
action  of  our  lives :  nay,  the  most  secret 
thought  of  our  hearts.  Let  me  warn  you 
especially  against  thieving :  take  nothing  even 
of  the  smallest  value,  which  does  not  belong 
to  you. — But  on  the  contrary,  be  contented 
with  what  you  have,  and  labour  honestly  for 
the  supply  of  all  your  wants, — and,  if  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  you  pray  for  His  assistance, 
without  which  you  cannot  do  right,  and  for 
His  blessing  on  your  conduct,  you  will  be 
happy,  not  only  here  but  hereafter." 


The  children  were  all  much  affected  with 
Mrs.  Molony's  address,  and  many  a  little 
prayer  was  lifted  up  in  silence  on  that  day, 
that  they  might  be  guided  in  the  right  way. 
She  now  sent  the  guilty  home,  telling  them 
that  she  was  resolved  to  try  whether  these 
promises  of  amendment  were  sincere.  If  they 
were,  she  added,  they  should  find  her  ready  to 
forgive,  and  she  hoped  they  would,  to  the  latest 
day  of  their  lives,  remember  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  even  here,  but,  with  reference 
to  the  world  hereafter,  it  is  a  wretched  forge  t- 
fulness  of  our  truest  interests,  to  give  up  a  safe 
conscience,  and  the  joys  which  are  promised 
to  the  good,  for  the  sake  of  any  gratification 
which  the  world  could  give. 

When  the  three  children  were  gone,  Mrs. 
Molony  further  added  —  1  have  but  a  few 
words  more  to  say  :  let  me  hope,  ray  dear 
children,  it  will  not  be  forgotten ;  let  no  one 
here  be  so  ill  natured  as  to  bring  up  the  con- 
duct of  Saturday  to  any  of  the  three  girls.  If 
their  sorrow  is  sincere,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
would  desire  to  increase  the  grief  you  may 
perceive  they  all  feel ;  if  it  is  not,  your  reproach 
would  not  reclaim  them,  and  could  only  show 
a  disposition  inclined  to  rejoice  in  the  failings 
of  a  fellow  creature. 

Before  you  go,  however,  for  as  1  am  obliged 
to  call  upon  the  parents  of  these  guilty  children 
I  shall  now  dismiss  the  school,  1  shall  read  to 
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vou  the  directions  Which  are  recommended  for 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  in  order  that 
you  may  know  what  to  do  with  the  body  in 
similar  cases.  They  are  to  be  printed  on  a 
card,  through  Mr.  Quin's  kindness,  and  then 
a  copy  shall  be  given  to  each  child,  that  it 
may  be  hung  up  at  home;  indeed,  it  was  to 
this  way  of  printing  them  on  cards  that  Kitty 
and  Peggy  o\vo  tiieir  recovery,  Mr.  Quin 
always  carrying  about  him  a  copy,  so  that  he 
had  only  to  look  to  his  pocket-book  for  tho 
directions  which  were  then  followed. 

"  When  the  body  i-;  taken  out  of  the  water, 
strip  and  wrap  it  closely  in  a  coat,  blanket,  or 
other  warm  covering,  and  convey  it  to  the 
nearest  convenient  house,  keeping  the  face 
upwards  and  the  head  and  shoulders  a  little 
raised. 

"  Lay  it  on  a  bed  or  mattress  that  is  xvell 
heated,  either  by  a  warming-pan  or  by  bottles 
full  of  hot  water,  well  corked,  or  by  hot  bricks, 
wrapt  up  in  cloths  ;  let  it  be  in  a  room  which 
has  a  fire,  or,  during  hot  weather,  place  it  in 
the  sunshine.  Dry  the  body  completely  with 
warm  cloths,  and  afterwards  rub  it  diligently 
but  gently  with  bot  flannels  all  over,  and 
especially  about  the  heart :  apply  to  the  hands, 
feet,  and  under  the  arm-pits,  cloths,  heated 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled,  or  bladders  half  filled, 
with  warm  water,  the  bricks  or  bottles  being 
covered  with  flannel :  as  soon  as  a  quantity  of 
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hot  water  can  be  got  ready,  lot  blankets  or 
flannels  strongly  wrung  out  of  it  be  wrapped 
round  the  body,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cold. 

"  N.  B.  The  heat  of  these  applications  should 
not  be  greater  than  can  be  comfortably  borne 
by  the  assistants. 

"  During  the  foregoing  operations,  put  the 
pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  into  one  of  the 
nostrils,  the  other  nostril  and  mouth  being 
kept  closed  by  an  assistant,  and  blow  gently 
till  you  see  the  breast  a  little  raised  by  the 
wind  you  blow  in  ;  let  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
be  then  left  free,  and  the  hand  gently  pressed 
on  the-  breast,  to  expel  the  air.  Repeat  this 
imitation  of  natural  breathing  until  signs  of  life 
appear,  and  then  gradually  discontinue  it.  If 
the  pipe  of  the  bellows  will  not  enter  the 
nostril,  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  leather  may  be 
rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  and  the 
smaller  end  put  into  the  nostril,  while  the 
other  end  receives  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  ;  or 
if  bellows  are  not  at  hand,  blow  into  the  lungs 
through  such  a  tube,  or  through  a  quill,  reed, 
or  other  small  pipe,  with  your  breath. 

"  When  breathing  begins,  touch  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  with  a  feather  dipt  in  spirits  of 
hartshorn  or  sharp  mustard,  or  blow  some 
pepper  into  them.  A  clyster  should  now  be 
given  without  delay,  composed  of  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  rum, 


brandy,  or  gin,  or  with  a  large  table  spoonful 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn  or  essence  of  peppermint, 
or  a  heated  tcaspoonful  of  flour  of  mustard. 

"  As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  give 
him  by  spoonsful  a  little  warm  wine,  or  spirits 
mi.\\'d  with  water,  a  teaspoonfnl  at  a  time. 

'*  When  life  is  completely  restored,  the 
sufferer  should  remain  at  rest  in  a  warm  bed, 
be  supplied  with  warm  wine  whey,  or  other 
nourishing  drinks,  and  gentle  perspiration 
should  be  encouraged. 

"  X.  B.  These  attentions  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  patient  is  out  of  all  danger, 
several  persons  having  been  lost  from  being 
quitted  too  soon. 

'*  Xo  more  than  six  persons  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  ;  a  greater  number  serving  only  to 
disturb  the  operation,  and  to  create  confusion 
and  mistakes. 

"  Shaking  the  body  violently,  rolling  it  over 
a  cart,  or  holding  it  by  the  heels,  and  also 
rubbing  it  with  salt,  are  all  strictly  forbidden. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  generally 
the  vulgar  opinion  prevails,  that  the  body 
should  be  held  up  by  the  feet,  in  order  that 
the  water  supposed  to  be  swallowed  may  be 
poured  out  by  the  mouth  ;  the  fact  is.  that  the 
cause  of  death,  in  cases  of  drowning,  is  not  the 
water  swallowed,  but  the  want  of  action  in 
the  lungs,  and  therefore  the  thing  to  be  desired 
is  to  put  the  lungs  in  motion,  by  imitating  the 


action  of  breathing,  and  for  this  purpose  no 
position  can  be  so  bad  as  that  of  the  head 
downwards  and  the  heels  upwards. 

"  No  other  means  than  these  here  recom- 
mended are  ever  to  be  used,  except  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  medical  person,  but 
the  above  means  are  to  be  continued  six  hours, 
if  not  sooner  successful." 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 

It  was  a  very  short  time  after  this  event  which 
has  been  detailed,  that  when  Jenny  Thompson 
came  to  school  one  day  at  the  usual  hour,  she 
brought  a  message  from  her  mother,  saying, 
that  she  hoped  iMrs.  Molony  would  excuse 
Susan  from  coming,  as  she  had  been  ill  all 
night.  1  am  afraid  she  is  very  bad,  madam, 
said  Jenny,  for  mother  was  fretting  very  much 
as  I  came  out. 

And  you  seem  fretting  too,  my  dear,  said 
the  mistress;  tears  can  avail  us  but  little.  I 
would  rather  see  you  rouse  yourself  from  your 
grief,  and  exert  yourself  to  do  your  best  for 
your  sister. 

Jenny. — My  mother  had  the  doctor  from 
the  dispensary  with  her  this  morning,  and  I 
am  sure  he  thinks  her  very  bad. 
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Mistress. —  You  had  better  return  homo 
directly  ;  be  of  as  much  use  as  you  can  to 
poor  Susan,  and  comfort  your  mother  ;  and  as 
soon  as  school  is  over,  I  will  go  down  to  your 
house  and  see  her. 

When  Mrs.  Molcny  returned  in  the  evening 
from  seeing  her  little  pupil,  she  said  she  found 
her  with  every  symptom  of  a  bad  fever  on  her, 
and  I  have  forbidden  Jenny  from  corning  here, 
said  she  to  the  girls  who  were  staying  with 
her  that  week,  for  fear  of  her  bringing  the 
infection  amongst  you.  They  were  indeed 
much  distressed  at  the  illness  of  their  school- 
fellow; they  thought  it  strange,  however,  that 
the  mistress  should  be  afraid  of  the  infection  ; 
they  therefore  asked  her  whether  those  who 
lived  in  the  hou.se  with  her  were  not  in  much 
greater  danger  than  they  could  be. 

^Hi-tress. — It  is  true  they  are,  but  still  it  is 
in  their  power  to  take  certain  precautions, 
which  will,  in  a  great  measure,  serve  to  pro- 
tect them  ;  and  1  have  given  her  mother  all 
the  advice  I  could  on  that  subject.  I  think  it 
is  right  for  every  person  to  know  how  to  guard 
against  infectious  disorders,  and  therefore  I  will 
give  you  a  few  useful  rules  lor  that  purpose. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
keep  the  air  of  the  room  pure;  the  door  should 
be  left  to  lie  open,  and,  in  hot  weather,  the 
sash  of  the  window  may  also  be  opened  with 
great  safety.  It  is  also  very  useful  to  take  a 
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plate  full  of  common  salt,  and  pour  a  little 
vitriol  over  it,  until  a  smoke  begins  to  rise  from 
the  salt :  this  smoke  purifies  the  air  very  much, 
and  makes  the  room  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Those  who  are  employed  about  the  sick  bed 
ought  to  wet  their  faces  and  hands  from  time 
to  time  with  vinegar,  and  to  take  care  not  to 
stand  in  the  draught  between  the  bed  and  the 
open  door  or  window,  or  to  drink  out  of  the 
same  vessel  which  the  sick  person  has  used. 

Girl. — It  would  have  been  well  for  us  if  wo 
had  known  all  this  a  few  years  ago,  for  my 
father  died  of  a  fever,  and  my  mother  and  a 
great  many  of  the  neighbours  took  it  from  him  : 
she  says  I  had  it  very  bad  likewise,  but  I  was 
too  young  to  remember  much  about  it. 

Mistress. —  Many  a  life  has  been  lost  in  the 
same  way ;  but  I  hope  poor  Susan's  family 
will  be  spared  this  calamity. 

It  pi  eased  the  Almighty,  however,  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  A  fever  of  one  and 
twenty  days  brought  this  little  girl  to  the  close 
of  her  life ;  and  when  Mrs.  Molony  sent  down 
ouo  morning,  as  usual,  to  inquire  for  her,  she 
learned  she  had  expired  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
night  before.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  grief 
throughout  the  school  for  the  death  of  their 
little  companion,  who  had  been  always  a  very 
good  child,  and  a  favourite  both  with  her 
mistress  and  her  school  fellows.  On  that 
evening,  when  Mrs,  Molony  was  seated  at 
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needle-work  with  two  of  her  girls,  as  usual, 
the  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
melancholy  event  of  that  morning. 

Girl. —  I  pity  poor  Mrs.  Thompson  very 
much ;  she  must  he  in  great  grief  for  her 
daughter. 

Mistress. — I  feel  for  her,  too,  from  my  heart; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  sore  affliction  to  lose  a  child 
under  any  circumstances,  hut  do  you  not  know, 
my  dears,  it  is  much  more  grievous  to  a  parent 
when  a  naughty  child  dies,  than  when  a  good 
one  is  taken  from  her. 

Girl. —  I  cannot  understand  how  that  can 
be ;  surely  a  good  child  is  a  greater  loss  than 
a  bad  one. 

Mistress. — That  is  true,  my  dears ;  but  a 
mother  may  hope  a  good  child  is  gone  to 
heaven,  and  that  comforts  her  in  her  sorrow ; 
but  what  is  to  become  of  her  wicked  child 
when  it  is  taken  from  her? — great  punishment 
awaits  the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come. 

Girl. — I  never  thought  so  much  about  sick- 
ness and  death  as  since  poor  Susan's  illness. 
I  always  had  very  good  health,  and  was  quite 
sure  1  had  a  long  time  to  live  still  ;  besides,  I 
thought  it  was  time  enough  to  think  of  death 
when  sickness  came. 

Mistress- — Life  is  at  all  times  uncertain,  my 
dear  girls,  and  it  were  well  for  us  if  we  could 
more  frequently  have  death  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  Xor  need  the  thought  be  a  gloomy 
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one.  Through  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
blessings  of  redemption,  death  may  be  the  corn- 
men  cement  of  an  endless  reward,  and  then  it 
may  well  be  called  a  happy  event. 

Girl. — What  do  you  mean  by  death  being 
a  happy  event,  madam?  I  always  thought 
death  the  most  sorrowful  thing  that  could  be. 

Mistress.  —  No  doubt  there  is  something 
sorrowful  to  us  in  leaving  this  world,  where 
there  are  so  many  people  whom  we  love  ;  but 
if  our  life  has  been  a  good  one,  and  that  wo 
pray  earnestly  that  our  souls  may  be  blessed  in 
heaven,  may  not  our  death  then  be  a  happy 
one? 

Girl. — Yes,  madam,  I  am  sure  it  is  so. 
Dear  madam,  you  have  told  us  a  great  deal 
more  about  death  than  I  ever  knew  before, 
and  I  will  try  and  think  of  it  very  often,  that 
when  the  time  does  come,  it  may  not  find  me 
unprepared. 

Mistress.— But  have  you  never  considered, 
girls,  how  many  people  die  suddenly,  without 
any  warning  at  all.  Persons  have  often  been 
known  to  drop  down  dead  at  once,  who  wero 
in  perfect  health  but  the  very  minute  before ; 
and  every  one,  you  know,  is  liable  to  an  acci- 
dent. A  gun  may  go  off,  or  a  house  fall,  a  car 
overturn,  or  a  boat  upset  — perhaps  at  tho 
moment  people  least  expect  it.  I  never  shall 
forget  a  story  a  friend  of  my  father's  used  to  tell 
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me,  of  an  event  of  that  sort,  which  he  was  partly 
witness  to ;  it  happened  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  near  the  town  of  Rochester, 
where  he  was  then  living.  A  young  gentleman 
who,  from  his  amiable  character,  was  extremely 
beloved  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  having 
reached  his  twenty-first  year,  was  anxious  to 
make  a  party  with  his  young  friends  to  cele- 
brate his  birth  day.  He  hired  a  boat  for  the 
occasion,  and,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
young  people  of  the  town  and  his  own  three 
sisters,  one  of  them  a  married  woman,  with  her 
husband  and  child,  they  all  set  off  joyfully 
together,  to  sail  up  the  river  Medway,  which 
flows  through  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
party  consisted  in  all  of  fifteen  persons,  be- 
sides a  skillful  seaman,  who  was  engaged  to 
steer  the  boat.  The  weather  was  very  fine ; 
they  dined  at  a  village  a  few  miles  up  the 
river,  and  on  their  return  home  in  the  evening, 
being  all  very  religious  characters,  were  plainly 
heard  singing  a  psalm  as  they  approached  the 
town  from  which  they  set  out.  A  number  of 
persons  had  assembled  on  Rochester-bridge  to 
witness  their  return,  and  they  continued  sing- 
ing until  the  crowd  lost  sight  of  them  at  the 
instant  they  entered  one  of  the  arches  to  pass 
under  the  bridge,  when  one  piercing  shriek 
was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  the  boat  was 
seen,  bottom  upwards,  floating  down  the  stream. 
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It  had  struck  upon  a  piece  of  timber,  which 
the  workmen  repairing  the  bridge  had  left,  and 
every  individual  of  the  joyous  party  had  gone 
from  this  world  for  ever. 

The  crowd  on  the  bridge  stood  in  the  great- 
est horror  for  some  minutes.  My  father  and  a 
few  others  ran  to  get  boats  to  their  assistance  ; 
there  were  none,  however,  to  be  had  near  at 
hand.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
accident  happened,  and  was  growing  dark  by 
the  time  the  boats  arrived.  The  bodies  could 
not  be  found  until  next  morning,  and  of  the 
whole  sixteen  persons  not  one  was  saved. 

Little  they  thought,  when  they  were  setting 
out  that  morning,  that  their  last  hour  was  so 
near  :  soon  or  late  death  must  come  to  all,  but 
it  is  an  awful  thing  when  it  comes  upon  us  in 
an  unsuspected  moment.  I  hope,  my  dear 
girls,  you  will  profit  by  the  conversation  we 
have  had  this  evening,  and  by  the  melancholy 
event  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Let  Susan's  death 
be  a  warning  to  you  all.  But  a  short  time 
since,  she  was  here  in  perfect  health,  and 
saying  she  longed  until  she  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  service.  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty, 
however,  to  take  her,  and  I  hope  she  has  been 
removed  to  a  better  world.  If  such  be  the 
case,  we  have  only  to  pray,  that  when  our 
own  hour  comes  we  may  be  found  fit  to 
follow  her. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EARLY 
TEACHING. 

IN  the  course  of  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Molony 
felt  herself  more  and  more  competent  for  her 
situation,  and  as  she  took  a  real  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  school,  not  because  it  gave  her 
a  livelihood,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  that 
il  might  promote  the  welfare  of  her  felloxv- 
creatures,  it  was  only  what  might  be  expected. 
It  was  this  feeling  which  made  her  seek  out 
those  who  had  children,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  well  ordered 
education,  and  even  call  upon  them  when 
they  wilfully  neglected  or  felt  an  indifference 
as  to  whether  their  children  received  instruc- 
tion or  not.  One  evening,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  having  heard  that  a  very 
decent  labouring  man  and  his  family  had 
settled  in  the  next  village  to  that  wherein  she 
resided,  she  resolved  to  walk  over,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  send  over  their 
daughters  to  the  school,  a  duty  which  they  had 
hitherto  most  improperly  neglected.  His  name 
was  \Vilman.  With  his  wife's  assistance  he 
had  contrived  to  rear  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  the  former  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old,  the  latter  a  few  years  younger. 

The  little  I  have  seen  of  these  people, 
faid  Mrs.  Molony  to  Mrs.  Henry,  whom  she 
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consulted  on  all  occasions,  pleases  me  ;  Micy 
seem  to  be  pains-taking  and  industrious,  which 
makes  me  wonder  the  more  at  the  little  value 
they  seem  to  set  upon  the  education  of  their 
children.  A  short  walk  brought  hor  to  the 
cottage,  where  she  found  Wilman  and  his  wife 
sitting,  with  great  cheerfulness  with  their  chil- 
dren, in  the  house,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  company. 

Mrs.  Molony.  —  I  am  happy  to  see  you  and 
all  your  children  in  such  good  health;  finer 
children  I  think  I  never  saw,  and  I  hope  thoy 
are  good  ;  but  you  ought  to  let  us  have  some 
share  in  making  them  so  :  if  you  sent  them  to 
the  school,  I  can  answer  at  least  for  one,  that 
y,our  two  girls  would  not  be  neglected. 

Mother. — It  was  always  my  desire  to  send 
them  to  school ;  for  though  1  don't  read  or 
write  myself,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage it  is  in  life ;  besides  which,  every  one 
is  now  learning,  and  I  would  not  wish  my 
children  to  be  behind  others. 

Mrs.  Molony.  —  I  give  you  credit,  Mrs. 
Wilman,  for  affection  as  a  mother,  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  you  do  not  seem  to  have  a  right 
notion  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  like 
a  great  many  who  think  it,  or  persuade  them- 
selves that  good  intentions  for  the  future  are  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  what  is  right  at  the 
present,  you  have  put  off,  and  still  put  off,  what 
you  ought  to  have  done,  long  ago.  There  are 
K  3 
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two  of  your  four  children  who  might  have  been 
leaving  school,  full  taught,  instead  of  going 
there  at  this  time  to  learn  their  letters;  and 
perhaps  if  1  had  not  come  to  you  this  even- 
ing, you  would  have  gone  on  intending  to  send 
them  to  school,  until  the  boy  would  have 
become  old  enough  to  go  to  a  trade,  and  the 
girl  fit  for  service,  and  then  you  would  have 
found  it  too  late. 

Mrs.  Wilman. —  With  any  other,  Mrs.  Mo- 
lony,  than  you,  I  should  have  begun  to  defend 
myself;  but  you  speak  to  me  so  quietly  and  so 
seriously,  that  I  am  sure  you  don't  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  finding  fault. 

Mrs.  Molony. —  No  indeed  ;  I  do  not  make 
myself  a  judge  of  your  conduct,  Mrs.  Wilman  : 
there  is  one  that  judgeth,  and  when  I  think 
how  little  I  myself  could  stand  his  judgment — 

Mrs.  Wilman. — If  you  could  not,  no  more 
could  1,  for  my  conscience  tells  me  too  plainly 
that  I  was  putting  off  from  day  to  day  what  I 
might  have  done  at  once ;  but,  please  God, 
they  shall  go  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Take  my  advice  and  send 
them  to-morrow.  It  is  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one — Delay  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise ; 
to-morrow's  sun  to  you  may  never  rise. 

Mrs.  Wilman. — Well,  to-morrow  they  shall 
go,  but  I  thought  as  it  was  Friday  it  was 
better  to  begin  the  week  well,  and  not  so 
unlucky. 
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Mrs.  Molony.—1\iQ  worst  luck  that  could 
bofal  you  is  doing  wrong,  whether  the  day  be 
Friday  or  Saturday,  or  any  other  in  the  week  : 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  whether  my  life 
may  be  prolonged  till  Monday,  and  therefore, 
to  speak  in  your  own  way,  I  think  it  too  great 
a  risk  to  delay  for  an  instant  to  do  that  which 
I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  do.  As  for  lucky 
or  unlucky  days,  you  cannot  really  think  there 
is  any  thing  in  such  absurd  notions;  the  day  is 
as  long  on  Friday  as  on  Monday.  The  wea- 
ther is  as  often  fine  on  one  day  as  on  the  other, 
and  we  set  about  what  we  have  to  do  as 
vigorously. 

Mrs.  Wilman.*—\  am  sure  you  are  right, 
Mrs.  Molony,  but  I  remember  there  was  Joe 
Farrcl,  the  smith,  at  the  corner  opposite ;  he 
came  into  that  place  on  a  Saturday,  and  things 
have  never  prospered  with  him  since. 

Mrs.  Molony, — And  do  you  mention  him  as 
a  proof  of  what  you  say  —  the  sot,  who  spends 
every  penny  he  can  earn  or  borrow  at  the 
public  house,  and  leaves  his  poor  wife  to  slave 
herself,  late  and  early,  over  the  washing  tub, 
to  support  her  young  and  helpless  family. 
Why,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  matters  are  not 
worse,  and  but  for  his  wife  so  they  would,  and 
yet  you  see  she  came  into  the  same  house  on 
Saturday  as  well.  No,  no,  depend  upon  it 
the  good  luck  is  on  the  side  of  the  well  con- 
ducted, the  ill  luck  on  that  of  the  idle  and 
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chuse  to  begin  or  leave  off  any  thing.  But 
wo  have  been  going  away  from  what  we  were 
saying.  You  seemed  to  think  that  the  only 
reasons  for  sending  your  children  to  school  was 
that  they  might  come  on  better  in  life,  and 
also  lest  they  should  be  behind  others.  Now, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Wilman,  don't  think  me  harsh 
if  I  say  these  should  not  be  the  reasons  for 
sending  your  young  ones  to  school.  They  go 
there  to  learn  something  else  beside  reading 
and  writing,  and  though  we  do  not  teach  them 
their  catechism,  for  we  take  in  children  of  all 
persuasions,  without  regarding  the  church  they 
belong  to,  yet  you  know  there  are  many  tilings 
in  which  all  agree  which  we  may  teach 
them — to  fear  and  love  God,  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  the  Judge  of  all  mankind  ;  to  do  to 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them  ; 
to  love  industry,  to  be  fond  of  peace,  and  to 
know  that  God's  eye  is  upon  us  at  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  and  therefore  whatever 
we  do  is  in  his  presence,  and  he  will  hereafter 
judge. 

Mrs.  Wilman. — Well,  but  sure  1  can  teach 
all  this  to  my  own  children  at  home,  and  so  we 
do  as  well  as  we  are  able. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Aye.,  that  is  it,  as  well  as 
you  are  able  ;  but  are  you  able  to  do  it  as  well 
as  those  whose  business  it  is.  You  have  not 
time  :  if  they  do  wrong,  you  don't  know  how 
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to  speak  to  them,  and  though  perhaps  you 
correct  thorn,  believe  me  it  is  not  the  rod  alono 
that  is  to  correct  what  is  amiss.  Besides  all 
this,  you  have  not  such  opportunities  of  show- 
ing them,  by  example,  what  they  should  do 
and  what  avoid.  Now,  at  school,  if  1  praise  a 
good  child  for  doing  right,  I  am  saying  to 
every  one  of  the  others,  "  Do  thou  likewise," 
and  if  f  correct  a  naughty  child,  I  am  giving  a 
lesson  to  the  others  which  they  do  not  forget. 
If  I  see  them  quarrelsome,  or  angry,  or  noisy 
in  their  play,  or  ill  natured.  I  can  at  once  show 
them  their  error,  whilst  you,  having  the  place 
to  mind,  your  husband's  dinner  to  dress,  your 
children  to  wash  and  mend  for,  how  can  you 
be  always  with  them  ? 

Mrs.  \Vilman. — Indeed  that  is  all  true,  for 
many  a  time  I  am  obliged  to  send  them  out  to 
play  on  the  road,  and  then  I  afterwards  find 
they  have  been  fighting  amongst  themselves  or 
with  others,  so  that  I  see  how  much  it  is  our 
duty,  at  all  events,  to  put  them  in  better  hands. 

Mrs.  Molony. — But  the  chief  reason  for  it 
must  not  bfc  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  alone  that 
children  may  be  taught  to  be  more  loving 
amongst  each  other,  to  avoid  bad  words,  to  be 
honest  and  industrious,  and  to  love  and  honour 
their  parents :  they  might  be  taught  to-  do  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  this  world  only,  since  they 
who  do  so  are  more  likely  to  get  on,  as  yon 
have  said .  Wo  must  give  them  another  reason : 
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it  is  this,  because  it  pleases  God  ;  because  Ifc 
has  said  that  he  will  reward  all  those  who 
obey  his  commandments,  and  will  give  them 
strength  to  do  what  is  right,  if,  seeing  their 
own  weakness,  they  seek  his  assistance. 
Think  of  this  :  we  do  not  live  for  ever  ;  a  few 
years,  and  we  and  our  children  will  be  in  the 
grave  ;  but  we  shall  be  judged  for  our  lives, 
and  may  the  Almighty  help  those,  and  turn 
their  hearts,  who  think  this  world  the  place 
which  they  should  be  most  anxious  about,  and 
who  act  in  it  as  if  they  were  never  to  die. 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Wilman  and  Mrs.  Molony  :  it  was  evident  the 
former  was  much  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
what  Mrs.  Molony  had  said,  and  had  begun  to 
see  her  duty,  as  it  respected  her  children,  in  a 
different  light  from  what  she  had  done  before, 
and  the  result  was  soon  seen.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  instead  of  lying  in  bed  late,  because 
it  was  not  a  working  clay,  she  and  all  her 
family  made  a  step  towards  amendment : 
at  eight  o'clock  they  were  up  and  busy  pre- 
paring for  the  hour  of  prayers ;  the  children 
were  all  washed  and  combed  ;  they  had  said 
their  prayers,  and  were  ready  for  breakfast  at 
the  same  hour  as  on  former  Sundays  they  were 
used  to  rise  from  bed ;  and  instead  of  the 
husband  lounging  about  the  fields,  or  sleeping 
away  his  time  with  his  hat  on  his  face,  and  the 
wife  cleaning  up  her  place,  which  she  ought  to 
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have  done  the  day  before,  they  were  among 
the  first  at  chapel,  and  altogether  they  felt 
more  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  more  com- 
fortable, from  a  feeling  that  the  day  had  been 
spent  as  it  ought. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  sign  of 
amendment  in  this  family.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing that  of  Mrs-  Molony's  visit,  the  two  girls 
were  brought  to  her  by  their  mother,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  full  her  heart  was  when 
she  saw  the  neat  and  orderly  habits  of  the 
other  girls,  and  the  appearance  of  method  and  re- 
gularity in  the  school.  It  is  true  the  two  little 
Wilmans  were  somewhat  ashamed  when  they 
found  themselves  so  far  behind  some  children 
much  younger  than  themselves;  but  Mrs.  Molony 
encouraged  them,  by  desiring  a  mild  looking 
clean  girl  to  point  out  their  letters  to  them. 
No  proverb  was  ever  more  true  than  this — 
'  Where  there's  a  will  there  is  a  way.'  The  two 
girls  got  on  very  fast,  and  so  indeed  did  the 
two  boys,  but  the  former  we  are  more  concerned 
in  describing.  They  soon  learned  to  spell, 
and  afterwards  to  read  ;  but  long  before  this, 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  older  children, 
who  acted  as  monitresses,  some  pretty  verses, 
which  they  used  to  repeat  in  the  evening  for 
their  father  and  mother,  who  even  themselves 
got  improvement  in  this  way  from  their  children. 
Indeed  to  do  Mrs.  Wilman  justice,  she  had,  as 
far  as  lay  in  her  power,  kept  them  from  harm, 
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and  taught  them  obedience  to  herself,  and  this 
had  prepared  the  way  for  better  teaching. 
Thinirs  went  on  thus  for  a  twelvemonth,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  were  distinguished 
amongst  the  best  children  in  the  school ;  they 
were  so  diligent,  so  civil  in  their  manners,  so 
cleanly,  and  so  particular  in  never  using 
naughty  words  or  expressions,  that  Mrs.  Mo- 
lony  used  often  to  single  them  out  as  patterns 
for  the  rest. 

Xo  doubt  the  reader  is  pleased  with  the 
account  of  this  honest  family,  but  we  cannot 
conclude  without  giving  one  instance  of  the 
good  results  of  giving  instruction  to  the  young. 
It  was  the  end  of  harvest,  and  VVilman,  who 
had  always  work  with  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  on  the  top  of  the  stack 
making  up  the  last  of  it,  when  the  rope  by 
which  he  was  binding  it  broke  ;  he  fell,  and 
fractured  his  leg.  He  suffered  a  good  deal 
of  pain  at  first,  hut  the  dispensary  doctor,  a 
kind  and  humane  man,  assured  him  that  by 
lying  a  little,  and  keeping  his  leg  up,  he  would 
soon  be  well  and  able  to  go  to  his  work  again. 
Here  then  it  was  that  he  found  the  advantage 
of  his  children  knowing  how  to  read.  It  is 
true  he  bore  without  a  murmur  the  pain,  and 
often  said  —  thy  will  be  done;  but  his  great 
comfort,  as  well  as  his  encouragement  to 
patience,  was,  that  one  or  other  of  his  children 
generally  sat  by  his  bed  side  and  read  to  him. 
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This  was  of  course  in  the  evening ;  and  though 
often  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  his  time 
passed  heavily,  he  would  express  his  sorro\v 
that  he  had  not  learned  to  read  when  a  boy, 
he  still  found  comfort  in  thinking  on  what  he 
had  heard,  and  blessed  God  that  he  had  such 
comfort  in  his  children.  After  some  time  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  limp  about,  and 
soon  after  returned  to  his  work ;  but  his  first 
visit  was  to  Mrs.  Molony,  to  thank  her  for  the 
care  she  had  taken  of  his  two  girls,  and  to 
assure  her,  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life  when  she  came  to  his  cabin,  and 
persuaded  him  to  send  his  young  ones  to 
school. 


END    OF   THE    FIKST    PAliT. 


SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


PART  THE  SECOND, 


FIVE  rears  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school  over  which  .Mrs. 
Molony  was  placed,  and  though  many  were 
the  passing  occurrences  during  that  period,  by 
which  she  had  profited,  to  improve  the  morals 
as  well  as  manners  of  her  pupils,  an  account 
of  them  is  omitted,  because  it  is  thought 
better  to  come  to  that  period  when  her  judg- 
ment being  improved,  bv  experience,  she  was 
better  qualified  to  convey  such  instruction  to 
her  pupils  as  they  required.  The  reader  will 
perceive  in  what  follows,  that  it  wr=  her  object 
not  only  to  teach  them  whilst  in  school,  but 
through  the  children,  to  benefit  their  parents. 


OX  FAMILY  LOVE. 

THERE    were   in    the    school   two    «istors, 
M'Cann,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the 


older  named  Mary,  rather  well-looking1,  the 
other  Bess,  with  features  le«  pleasing,  buta  good 
girl,  and  much  more  attentive  to  her  bi 
than  her  sister.  Between  these,  two  girls  Mrs. 
Molopy  often  remarked  that  all  was  not  right ; 
Mary  seeming  to  take  too  much  of  the  mistress 
on  her,  and  her  sister  Bess  often  appearing 
rather  low  spirited.  "  What  is  the  matter;" 
said  she,  one  day  that  she  observed  Bess  looking 
very  dejected,  "  arc  you  unwell  ?" 

Bess. — No.  ma'am. 

Mary,  (Pertly). — 1  think,  ma'am,  my  sister 
is  jealous  of  a  present  I  got  from  Mrs.  Henry, 
yesterday,  for  keeping  the  head  of  my  class  for 
three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Molonjf. — T  hope  Bess  will  never  envy 
anyone,  much  less  her  sister. 

Bess. — Indeed,  ma'am,  1  don't  grudge  Marv 
the  cap,  or  a  better  thing  :  she  deserved  it,  and 
1  was  glad  she  got  it ;  but  she  has  been  telling 
me,  ever  since,  that  Mrs.  Henry  would  not- 
give  me  one,  even  though  I  had  kept  head  place 
three  weeks,  for  she  would  think  me  too  ugly 
to  wear  it. 

Mary,  who  did  not  expect  to  bo  accused, 
hung  down  her  head  at  these  words;  whilst 
Mrs.  Molony  looking  sternly  at  her,  said. — 
'•'Can  this  be  possible?"  Mary  stood  trem- 
bling and  silent,  for  she  saw  how  much  she 
had  displeased  her  school-mistress. 

Mrs,  Motony* — Who  made  you  ? 
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M/r>-y. — GoJ. 

Molony. — And  who  made  your  sister  ? 

Mary. — The  same. 

Mrs.  Molony. — And  dare  you  censure  his 
work  ? 

Mary  was  now  silent,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Molo/iy,  (after  a  pause )  I  am  truly 
ashamed  that  one  of  my  girls,  who  has  been 
with  me  so  long  as  you  have,  should  behave  so 
very  ill  ;  I  am  ready  to  believe,  you  did  not 
mean  to  offend  your  Maker,  by  finding  fault 
with  his  workmanship,  but  the  truth  is,  you 
did  not  think  of  Him  at  all,  or  you  could  not 
forget  his  positive  command,  which  you  see 
written  upon  the  walls  of  your  School-room, 
*  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by.'  'Will  you 
now  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  wherein  consists 
your  superiority  over  your  sister  ?  1  always 
thought  she  was  as  good  a  girl,  and  this  shows 
me  that  she  is  a  better;  and  whatever  be  your 
looks,  I  advise  you,  for  the  future,  not  to  make 
them  quite  disagreeable  by  ill-nature. 

Bess,  (in  tears). — I  hope,  ma'am,  you  will 
forgive  Mary?  I  am  sorry  I  told  you,  and 
indeed  I  would  not,  only  she  teized  me  so 
much,  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  her  now? 

Mary- — Oh!  ma'am,  forgive  me,  and  I  will 
never  do  so  more ;  though,  indeed,  I  was  not 
in  earnest  when  I  said  it? 

Mrs.  Molony. — Such  jests  are  very  disagree- 
able :  and,  therefore,  I  am  very  glad  your  sis- 
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ter  told  me,  for  it  may  prevent  you  from  being 
again  so  sinful  and  so  ridiculous,  but  I  insist  on 
her  letting  me  know,  if  ever  you  do  it  again. 
Bickering,  between  sisters,  may  end  in  some- 
thing worse  :  and  you  know  what  the  Apostle 
John,  says,  in  his  1st  Epistle,  chapter  iv.  vcr. 
20  :  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  (or  his 
sister)  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  As  I  hope, 
however,  that  your  fault  arose  from  thought- 
lessness, (though  that  is  a  poor  excuse)  rather 
than  from  any  thing  worse,  I  shall  say  the  less 
upon  it;  but,  recollect,  that  even  from  such 
slight  beginnings,  very  bad  consequences  have 
often  arisen.  —  Envy,  quarrels,  and  almost 
hatred  between  brothers  and  sisters.  Indeed,  I 
knew  an  instance  myself,  where  a  girl,  who 
indulged  in  this  sinful  spirit  of  vanity,  was  re- 
duced to  live  for  many  years  a  dependant  upon 
the  sister,  whom  she  had  so  often  jeered  and 
treated  with  ill-nature: — a  paralytic  stroke, 
which  we  are  all  liable  to,  depriving  her  in  an 
instant  of  beauty,  health,  and  strength.  "  Be- 
hold," says  David,  in  l?3rd  Psalm,  "  how 
good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity,  it  is  like  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  which  fell  upon  the  mountains  of 
7Aon  :  for  there  the  Lord  promised  his  blessing 
and  life  for  evermore. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

"  WELL,  ma'am,"  said  a  little  girl,  coming 
up  to  Mrs.  Molony,  "  here  is  the  neck-gusset, 
you  gave  me  to  sew,  and  I  hope  it  will  please 
you,  for  I  have  done  my  best." 

Mrs.  Moiony. — Xo,  Rose,  it  does  not  satisfy 
me  yet ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  now  the 
third  time,  I  must  rip  it  again,  for  it  mu>t  be 
done  in  the  way  I  have  showed  you:  and  1  am 
the  more  strict  with  you.  because  1  know  you 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better,  if  you  only  give 
your  mind  to  it. 

Rose,  (with  tears  in  hrr  eye.-?). — I  am  quite 
tired  of  it,  and  would  rather  go,  if  you  .please, 
to  some  other  part  of  the  shirt. 

3Irs.  Molony. — That  I  cannot  consent  to, 
until  you  have  done  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done  ; 
and,  as  to  being  tired,  I  think  I  have  more 
cause  to  be  tired  and  displeased  too,  who 
have  been  obliged  now  three  times,  to  rip 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  done  right  at 
once. 

The  mild,  but  steady  tone,  with  which  this 
was  said,  quite  subdued  Rose,  who  was  very 
sensible  to  rtproof,  though  inclined  to  a  giddi- 
ness, which  it  required  all  Mr-.  Molony "s  at- 
i«-ntion  to  correct.  When  she  found  the  little 
f  :*  1,  however,  sensible  of  her  error,  and  resolved 
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lo  correct  it,  Mrs.  Molony  at  once  tried  to 
encourage  her. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Do  you  know,  Rose,  there 
are  some  trades,  in  which  all  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  workman,  cannot  ensure  him  against 
failure.  I  recollect  once  being  at  a  glass-cutters, 
and  looking  over  a  very  excellent  workman, 
who  was  cutting  a  beautiful  decanter,  when  ho 
informed  me,  that  the  one  in  his  hand  was  the 
fourth  he  had  tried,  arid  he  had  exerted  all  his 
pains  to  guard  against  another  disappointment : 
and  yet,  even  while  I  was  close  to  him,  the 
glass  flew  again  under  the  instrument. 

Rose. — Was  he  not  very  much  provoked? 

Mrs.  Molony. — No,  Hose,  he  was  not,  for 
he  was  a  pious  man ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  much  distressed  at  it,  for  he  was 
working  by  the  piece  ;  and,  as  he  told  me,  had 
a  wife  and  four  children  depending  on  him  for 
support. 

Rose. — T  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  impati- 
ence.— Will  you  forgive  me  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Molony. — Yes,  Rose,  I  do  forgive  you, 
and  I  hope  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  need  it; 
believe  me,  I  take  much  more  pleasure  in  giving 
praise  than  blame  to  my  girls  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  a  little  story  of  the  use  of  perseverance, 
which  came  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  I 
hope  you  will  profit  by  it.  When  I  first  open- 
od  this  School,  there  was  a  labouring  maa  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  sent  his  three  daughters 
F4 
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to  rue  ;  anxious,  ns  every  good  father  will  alwny*; 
bo,  to  give  his  children  as  much  school  ing  as  llu-ir 
station  in  life  requires  :  the  two  oldest  girls  were 
])attcrns  to  all  their  school-fellows  for  diligence, 
neatness  of  appearance,  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct; but  the  third  was  so  careless,  that  for  a 
longtime  it  was  found  most  diliii-ult  to  make, 
her  attend  to  any  tiling  which  «j;ave  her  the 
least  trouble.  It  her  lessons  happened  to  he 
rather  harder  than  usual,  and  she  could  not 
learn  them  at  once,  she  hnd  not  patience  to  sit 
down  and  study  them  properly,  so  that  at 
school  she  was  often  in  disgrace.  At  home, 
also,  she  was  just  the  same.  If  she  could  not 
do  a  thing  at  firs<t,  she  would  seldom  strive  to 
do  it  at  all :  declaring,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  he  done.  I  recollect  one  time  taking  her  to 
ta.>k  for  neglecting  some  tiling,  which,  as  usual, 
she  said  it  was  not  possible  to  do  ;  and  in  order 
to  impress  upon  her  the  great  value  of  per^e- 
verance,  and  the  impropriety  of  saying  the 
thing  was  not  possible  to  be  done.  I  told  her  a 
story  which  I  had  heard  respecting  the  cele- 
brated Timour,  a  Tartar  chief;  it  may  bo 
equally  useful  to  you,  and  therefore  I  shall  re- 
peat it  : — "  I  once,"  said  this  chief,  "  was 
forced  to  take  shelter  from  my  enemies  in  <i 
ruined  building,  where  I  sat  alone  for  many 
hours.  Desirous  to  divert  my  mind  from  my 
unhappy  condition,  I  fixed  my  attention  upon 
u  filth*  ant,  which  WRS  carrying  a  grain  of  com 


larger  limn  herself  up  a  high  wall;  I  numbered 
the  efforts  the  insect  made  to  accomplish  h(rr 
object.  The  grain  fell  sixty-nine  times  to  the 
ground :  but  the  ant  persevered,  and  the 
seventieth  time  it  reached  the  top  of  the  wall. 
This  sight,  said  Timour,  gave  me  courage  at 
the  moment,  and  1  have  never  forgotten  the 
lesson  it  taught  me."  Think  of  this  story, 
Rose,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  remember 
the  effect  it  produced  on  the  little  girl  to  whom 
I  told  it — from  that  time  she  never  got  out  of 
patience  with  what  she  was  doing,  nor  ever 
was  inclined  to  give  it  up  without  feeling 
ashamed,  and  fancying  she  saw  the  patient 
insect  triumphantly  lodging  its  grain  of  corn 
on  the  top  of  the  wall;  she  soon  learned  all 
I  could  teach  her,  and  having  become  one  of 
my  best  workers,  she  was  taken  notice  of  by 
a  lady,  who  then  visited  the  School,  who  took 
her  into  her  family  :  and  1  frequently  hear  from 
her  that  she  is  going  on  very  well ;  no  longer 
giddy  or  impatient,  but  on  the  contrary,  steady 
and  persevering,  and  never  prevented  by  com- 
mon difficulties  from  attempting  to  finish  what 
she  has  begun. 

Rose. — Thank  you  ma'am,  for  the  story;  I 
shall  not  forget  it:  and  I  hope  you  will  one 
day  be  able  to  say,  that  you  knew  two  little 
girls  who  were  reformed  by  the  story  of  Ti- 
mour and  the  persevering  little  ant. 
F5 
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OX  USING  SACKED  NAMES  IRRE- 
VERENTLY. 

"  WHAT  wicked  expr.  'i:it  I  hoard 

you  use,  Jenny?"  said  Mis.  Molony,  .as  sho 
sat  one  day  at  her  parlour  window,  which 
overlooked  her  little  garden,  where  the  children 
were  at  play  for  half  an  hour,  according  to  their 
usual  custom. 

Jenny  stopped,  and  hesitatingly  answered, 
that  she  had  only  said  Lord  bless  me.  when 
one  of  the  girls  hail  pu.sh":]  IKT  rudely.  "ONLY 
said  Lord  bless  me,"  said  Mrs.  Molony:  and 
do  you  count  it  so  small  a  thing  to  take  tho 
name  of  God  in  vain  ? 

Jenny  was  quickly  summoned  from  the  play 
ground,  and  "the  following  conversation  took 
place  in  the  parlour:  — 

Jenny. — I  did  not  think  it  was  any  harm, 
ma'am,  to  say,  Lord  bless  me,  for  that  is  not 
cursing  or  swearing. 

A//.V.  Molony. — My  dear  child,  it  is  indeed 
no  harm  to  pray  for  a  blessing,  when  it  is 
clone  with  devotion,  hut  to  call  on  the  Al- 
mighty's holy  name  i:  the  light  irreverent 
manner  in  which  you  did  it,  without  a  thought 
of  Him  whom  you  \wre  addressing,  or  tho 
Messing  you  were  asking  for  :  surely  you  will 
not  be  held  guiltless  for  thus  taking  His  name 
in  vain. 
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Jenny. — I  did  not  consider  it  was  so  groat  a 
•sin :  I  dura  say,  I  have  often  said  it  before 
without  thinking  about  it. 

Mrs.  Molony. — But  you  will,  my  child,  I 
hope,  think  of  it  in  futuro,  for  there  are 
many  ways  by  which  we  take  God's  name 
in  vain  very  thoughtlessly,  without  either 
cursing  or  swearing:  nay,  when  we  say  our 
prayers  inattentively,  having  His  name  in 
our  lips  while  our  hearts  are  far  from  Him, 
we  are  surely  taking  that  holy  name  in  vain. 
If  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  sin,  it  must  be 
a  most  offensive  one  ;  for  you  know,  if  you 
are  speaking  to  your  own  father,  and  that 
you  seem  very  thoughtless  about  wha.t  you 
are  saying  to  him,  he  will  not  be  pleased ;  how 
much  more  will  your  Heavenly  Father  be  dis- 
pleased, if  Pie,  your  Creator  and  Preserver,  is 
addressed  with  careless  indifference ;  He,  to 
whom  you  owe  every  thing  in  the  world;  who 
has  made  the  earth  for  you  here,  and  heaven 
for  you  hereafter  ?  The  next  way  His  namo 
may  be  taken  in  vain,  is  that  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty  this  morning. — I  hope  I 
need  say  but  little  more  on  this  subject.  To 
use  heavenly  names  lightly,  on  small  occasions, 
is,  as  1  have  shewn  you,  no  trirling  fault — 
God  has  himself  said,  ho  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  who  does  so  ;  as  you  may  read,  in  the 
20th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus:  audit  is 
besides  the  more  steadily  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is 


ibo  first  slop  to  tlio  sinful  practice  of  cursing 
and  swearing  ;  those  who  thoughtlessly  do  the 
one.  may  soon  learn  habitually  to  do  the  other. 

Jenny. — Dear,  ma'am,  I  hope  you  don't  think 
1  v.'ill  ever  be  so  wicked  as  that? 

Mrs.  Nolony. —  Xo,  my  child,  I  tnist  you 
never  will  :  but  it  is  well  to  fix  good  principles 
in  our  minds,  for  temptations  are  sometimes 
stronger  than  we  expect.  1  wish  yon  to  learn 
this  little  poem  by  heart :  you  will  have  it 
for  me,  to-morrow  evening.  Mrs.  Molony 
then  handed  her  a  hook,  from  which  she  read 
aloud  the  following  lines  : — 

Angels,  that  hiofh  in  prfory  dwell, 
Adore  thy  mime,  Almiyhty  God  : 

And  devils  tremble,  down  in  bell, 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  thy  rod. 

And  yet,  how  wicked  children  dare 
Abuse,  thy  dreadful  glorious  name  j 

And  when  they're  amny,  how  they  «wear 
And  curse  their  fellows,  awl  blaspheme. 

How  will  they  stand  before  thy  f«:cp, 
Who  treated  thee  with  «uch  disdain  ; 

While  thou  shall  doom  them  to  the  place, 
Of  everlasting  fire  and  p*h>. 

There  never  shall  one  rooting-  drop 

To  cool,  tbeir  burning1  tongues,  be  gi?en  ; 

But  I  will  praise  thee  here,  and  hope, 
Thus  to  employ  my  tongue  in  heurea* 


My  heart  shall  be  In  pain  to  hear, 
Wretches  affront  the  Lord  above  J 

'Tis  He,  whose  awful  power  I  fear, 
That  heavenly  Father,  whom  I  love. 

If  my  companions  grow  profane, 

I'll  leave  their  friendship,  when  I  hear 

Young  sinners  take  thy  name  in  vain  ; 
And  learn  to  curse,  and  learn  to  swear. 

The  next  evening  Jenny  Thompson  had  her 
poem  by  heart :  and  it  may  be  added,  she  pro- 
iked  by  the  lesson  it  taught  her,  and  learned 
that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  is  a  due 
reverence  for  sacred  names,  and  sacred  things. 


OX  THE  BENEFITS  OF  SORROW, 

IT  happened  one  morning,  after  the  child- 
ren had  been  reading  a  lesson  in  that  part  of 
the  Bible  which  contains  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
that  Mrs.  Molony  observed  two  of  her  girls 
talking  together ;  and  as  they  seemed  to  be 
speaking  of  what  they  had  been  reading,  she 
asked  them  what  it  was  they  had  been  saying? 

Jenny,  ma'am,  said  the  other  girl,  was 
asking  me,  what  could  be  meant  by  that  verse 
which  we  read  to-day,  in  the  119th  Psalm-, 
that  says,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted;"  for  she  says  she  does  not  know  how 


it  can  bo  good   for  any  p<v-  t   with 

sorrow — and  1  could  not  toll  her  why  it  should 
bo  good  for  us  :  only,  lobe  sure,  whatever  the 
Almighty  sends  us,  whether  it  is  joy  or  sorrow, 
must  be  good,  or  He  would  not  give  it. 

Mistress. — And  you  answered  her  very 
rightly,  my  child.  Whatever  conies  from  the 
hand  of  God  wo  nrist  believe  to  be  good, 
•whether  wo  understand  the  nature  of  it  or  not; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  afflic- 
tions should  be  good  for  us. 

Jenny. — Well,  1  don't  know  how  that  can 
bo ;  My  father  and  mother  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  one  way  or  another,  and  we 
never  could  see  any  good  come  of  it  yet  :  iir>t, 
there  was  my  father's  breaking  his  leg,  which 
threw  him  out  of  work  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
all  suffered  a  great  deal  of  poverty  during  his 
sickness ;  then,  I  remember  last  year,  just 
when  I  was  expecting  to  get  to  the  head  of  my 
class,  1  had  a  bad  fever,  and  when  at  last  1 
recovered  and  got  back  to  school  1  had  great 
exertions  to  make  to  keep  with  my  class,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  at  the  bottom  of  it;  but 
the  greatest  of  all  sorrows  was  my  dear  Susan's 
death  —my  mother  was  so  fond  of  her  she  is 
never  happy  but  when  she  is  thinking  of  her  : 
now  what  good  hay  conie  to  us  of  all  these 
afflictions  ? 

'.••ess. — Before  I  answer  your   question, 
Jenny,  you  must  tell  me  one  thing ; — which, 
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do  you  think,  is  of  most  value,  — a  life  of  hap- 
piness here,  or,  everlasting  joy  hereafter? 

Jenny. — Why,  ma'am,  no  one  can  have  a 
doubt  about  that ;  for  tins  world  can  only  last 
a  little  while. 

Mistress. — Then  I  will  show  you,  how  a 
real  blessing  was  sont  you  in  every  one  of  the 
sorrows  you  have  named ;  and  first,  in  your 
father's  accident,  it  was  plain  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  at  woik  to  "  bring  good  out  of  evil ;" 
for  though  he  was  always  a  very  decent,  honest, 
man,  yet  he  is  now  a  much  more  religious  man 
than  he  was  before;  during  his  confinement  to 
his  sick  bed,  he  had  time  to  think  upon  his 
past  life,  and  to  see  how  much  more  he  had 
always  been  labouring  for  this  world  than  for 
the  world  to  come  :  and  he  rose  up  from  that 
hod  a  much  better  man  than  he  lay  down  on  it. 
1  am  sure  you  will  acknowledge  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  see  one's  parent  a  better  Christian 
than  he  was  before.  This  sickness  of  your 
father's  brought  another  blessing  on  your  family, 
which  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  overlook — 
for  Mrs.  Henry  heard  of  all  he  was  suffer- 
ing, sent  him  nourishment  and  medicines,  and 
was  not  only  very  kind  to  your  mother  all 
the  time,  but  has  continued  to  be  an  active, 
charitable,  friend,  to  her  ever  since ;  here  are, 
at  least,  two  blessings  gained,  by  that  which 
you  looked  on  as  a  great  calamity. 

As  for  your  own  sickness,  and  your  sister's 
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ulralh,  your  mother  has  told  me  that  they 
served  as  good  lessons  to  herself,  for  she  was 
quite  proud  of  your  gaining  this  little  advat  = 
tage  over  your  school-fellows,  and  she  feels  that 
both  you  and  she  thought  more  of  the  triumph 
you  would  have  over  them,  than  of  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  your  being  a  good  scholar. 
Whatever  humbles  us  is  good  for  us:  and  I 
hope  you  have  learned  by  this  sickness,  how 
wrong  it  is  to  boast  of  any  superiority  which  we 
may  fancy  we  possess  over  others,  and  how 
vain  it  is  to  reckon  on  what  we  shall  have  on. 
the  morrow,  when  the  morrow  is  not  in  our 
hands ;  if  you  have  learned  these  things,  you 
may,  I  think  say,  "  good  is  brought  out  of 
evil." 

With  respect  to  your  sister's  death,  your 
mother  might  well  acknowledge,  that  it  has 
taught  her  a  useful  lesson.  Susan  was  a  pretty, 
and  a  clever  little  girl,  and  her  mother  was 
not  only  doatingly  fond,  but  she  was  proud 
of  her;  she  has  confessed  to  me  since,  that  her 
heart  was  quite  set  on  that  child  ;  she  had  laid 
out  many  plans  for  putting  her  forward  in  life, 
but  all  her  schemes  were  for  bettering  her  in 
this  world  ;  she  had  not  thought  of  preparing 
her  for  the  world  to  come,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  flattering  prospects,  sickness  and 
death  seized  on  her  child.  It  was  now  she 
learned  how  uncertain  is  worldly  happiness, 
and  that  the  great  business  of  this  life  ought  to 
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be  to  fit  ourselves  for  life  everlasting.  If  this 
be  the  change  it  has  made  in  her  mind,  if,  as 
she  acknowledges  herself,  she  says  her  prayers 
with  more  devotion  now  than  ever  she  did,  she 
may  indeed  well  acknowledge,  as  David  did  in 
the  Psalm  you  read  this  morning.  "  It  is  good 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 

Jenny. — 1  understand  all  these  things  now, 
ma'am,  better  than  I  ever  did.  You  have  often 
told  me  that  whatever  is  sent  us  is  for  the 
best;  but  I  never  knew  before  how  it  was  that 
afflictions  could  do  us  good. 

Mi-stress. — Happy,  my  child,  are  they  who 
under  whatever  losses  they  may  sustain,  will 
devoutly  kneel  down,  and  say  in  the  words 
which  our  Saviour  taught  us  : 

Thy  will  be  done. 


ON  AFFLICTION. 


To  thee,  oh  Lord!  in  grief  I  fly,    , 

And  pray  to  t line  lo  bend 
A  look  of  pit}',  from  on  high, 

And  thy  good  spirit  send. 
Tluit  patience,  gentle  as  the  dove — 
Faith,  resignation,  hope  and  love, 

Through  Christ,  ihe.ir  influence  mny  impart, 

And  whiter  comfort  to  my  heart. 
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Thou  knimest  best,  Lord,  how  to  hy 
Thy  servants,   bcre  below  ; 

For  whether  sickness  dim  the  <*ye, 
Or  the  tear  shed  by  woe, 

Tby  ministers  they  are-  urn]  SPIH 

\Vnh  kin:l  and  merciful  intent, 
To  lead  us  nearer  unto  thee, 
Further  from  sin  and  vanity. 

Then  let  my  heart  be  purer  made, 

My  \viil  be  more  resigned  ; 
My  hopes  on  thee  more  firmly  stayed, 

And  more  from  earth  refine'!. 
That  thus  with  grateful  lip?,  O  God  ! 
I  may  b;-  taught  to  kiss  the  rod  ; 

And  blest,  exclaim,  'tis  cood  for  me, 

That  I  have  known  adversity. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

ONE  Saturday  evening,  as  Mrs.  Molony  sat 
xvith  her  two  young  companions,  the  girls  spoke 
of  the  succeeding  day,  and  began  to  lay  out 
little  plans  of  amusement  for  to-morrow.  "  To- 
morrow, at  all  events/'  said  one  of  them,  "  will 
be  a  holyday,  and  I  hope  we  Uia.ll  have  fine 
play  all  day  long  in  the  fields :  'for  my  brother, 
Johnny,  has  got  a  nice  kite,  and  he  sa'd  we 
should  all  go  out  to  fly  it  with  him  on  Sunday." 

Xancy. — That  will  he  pleasant; — I  hope 
tha  day  will  be  fine,  and  I  will  run  down  in 
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tho  morning  and  join  you  as  soon  as  I  have  put 
our  little^  place  in  order  for  my  mother. 

Mrs.  Moloiiy. — And  is  that  the  way  you 
are  to  spend  the  holy  Sabbath;  first  in  cleaning 
your  house,  and  then  in  flyiug  a  kite  in  the 
iields;  are  these  lit  employments  for  the  day 
which  the  Lord  has  blessed  '? 

Nancy. — 1  never  knew,  ma'am,  there  was 
any  harm  in  flying  a  kite  :  and  as  to-  putting  the 
house  in  order,  my  mother  likes  to  see  the 
place  clean  and  decent  on  a  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Motoity. — In  that  she  is  quite  right;  it 
is  good  to  show  respect  in  every  way  to  the 
Sabbath  day  ;  but  why  could  not  the  place  be 
cleaned  out  on  Saturday  evening  ? 

Nancy. — Indeed  may  be  it  might,  ma'am, 
but  we  always  thought  it  time  enough  to  doit 
on  Sunday  morning,  t 

Mrs.  Molony. — We  should  do  as  little  as 
possible  on  Sunday  that  will  call  our  thoughts 
from  the  duties  of  that  day.  It  is  but  very  little 
time  in  the  week  that  we  give  to  our  Bibies  and 
Prayer-books  ;  and  surely  it  is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  spend  one  day  in  the  seven  in  working 
out  the  salvation  of  our  souls? 

Peggy.  —  But  is  it  so  very  wrong  to  play 
and  amuse  ourselves  on  Sunday  ?  I  thought 
when  we  minded  our  business  well  all  the 
week;  we  might  have  that  one  day  as  a  holy- 
day. 

J\lrs,     Molouy.  — -And     have     you     never 
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considered,  Mary,  that  because  wo  have  to 
mind  our  atluirs  of  this  world,  all  the  week, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  that  one  day  for 
the  affairs  of  the  world  to  come?  1  think 
there  is  no  commandment  so  often  repeated, 
and  yet  so  lightly  treated,  as  the  command 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath.  The  Almighty 
himself  says,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy."  Now  this  word  remem- 
ber, is  as  much  as  to  say :  this  does  not 
come  upon  you  unawares  ;  it  cannot  take  you 
by  surprise,  so  that  you  will  have  unexpectedly 
to  lay  by  your  work  ;  but  it  is  a  day  that  you 
know  is  approaching ;  you  can  reckon  upon 
the  very  time  that  it  will  come  round ;  and 
therefore,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  think 
of  it,  to  prepare  for  its  approach,  or  in  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  "  to  remember  it."  We 
must  therefore  contrive  accordingly,  and  ar- 
range our  affairs,  so  as  to  allow  of  our  keeping 
it  holj'. 

Peggy.  —  I  did  not  mean  to  disobey  him, 
ma'am  ;  1  only  thought  it  would  be  no  harm  to 
jilay  to  morrow  :  but  now,  that  you  tell  me  it 
is  wrong,  I  will  promise  you  I  will  not  do  it. 

Mrs.  Molony. — 1  tell  it  to  you,  my  child, 
not  on  my  own  word,  but  on  the  word  of  the 
Bible.  We  may  indeed  find  many  employ- 
ment?, that  are  by  no  means  unlit  for  the  Sab- 
bath day;  to  nurse  the  sick  :  to  help  the  poor: 
to  warn  the  wickod  :  to  gay  our  own  prayers. 
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and  teach  others  theirs;  all  those  things  as 
works  of  necessity  and  charity,  our  Saviour 
himself  allowed  us  to  perform.  But  let  us 
never  try  to  make  out  excuses  for  mispending 
Sunday,  which  scarcely  satisfy  our  own  con- 
sciences now,  and  certainly  wTon"t  hear  to  be 
brought  before  the  judgment- seat  of  the  Most 
High. 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  hallowing  the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  record  the  effect  which  it  produced  :  not  indeed 
all  at  once,  but  gradually  and  permanently . 
The  two  children  felt  some  regret  at  first  in  giving 
up  their  amusements,  which  be  lore  they  had 
been  so  fond  of,  but  at  length  the  performance 
of  a  duty  became  so  pleasant  to  them  that  they 
would  have  felt  it  irksome,  had  they  absented 
themselves  from  public  worship  on  Sunday, 
Religion,  as  they  found,  seems  a  hard  servico 
only  to  those  who  do  not  think  rightly  of  it. 
The  good  Christian  always  L'nds  that  its  "'  ways 
*•  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths 
"  are  peace." 

ON  THE  SABBATH. 

LORD,  how  delightful  'tis  to  see, 
A  whole  assembly  worship  thee  ; 
At  once  they  sing,  t\l  once  they  pray* 
They  hear  of  heaven,  and  learn  the  way, 

I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go  : 
'Ti*  like  a  litlle  Heuveu  below  ; 
Not  all  my  pleasure,  or  my  play, 
Shall  tempt  me  to  forget  that  day. 


Ob,  \vri1e  upon  my  memory. 
The  t«'xt>  an.l  ilocliincs  of  thy  \voi-J  : 
That  I  may  hnvik  iliy  laws  tu>  more, 
But  Ji>. 


With  thoughts  of  Christ.  nm!  tliincrs  div 

li«h  heart  of  iniii;'  ; 
Th-tt  boj  ii-LT  parcioa  through  his  L! 
i  nitiy  lie  co-.v:  u  GCK!. 


FAMILY   MAXIMS. 

IT  has    been   already    mentioned,    tli: 
\valls  of  Mrs.  Molony's  Sc-liool-room  \voro  fur- 
nished with  a  ^roat  many  precepts,  wliicii   the 
children  were  required,  by  degrees,  to  learn  by 
heart,  previous  to  their  receiving  the  1<; 
best  answerer  in  their  respective  clc- 
had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Quin,  and  he  did  it. 
on  the  principle   that  the   memory,    which  is 
tjuick   in  the  period  of  childhood,   is  never  so 
\veil  employed  as  when  it  jays  those  \v: 
ings  in  its  store-house.      They  raav   not,    he 
used  to  say.  be  wanting  for  many  a  year,  but 
who  can   venture  to  deny  that  the  seasonable 
recollection  of  what  was  early  learned  has  often 
reminded  us  of  cur  duty.     In  this  view,  one  of 
the  tablets  contained  a  number  of  precepts  upon 
domestic  duties,   and  it  was  the  Mistress's  duty 
to   ^ee   that  they  were  accumtelv  leaned  .v.ut 
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understood  by  the  elder  children.  Indeed,  in 
one  instance,  the  good  effects  of  this  wero 
known  to  Mr%  Quin  himself,  and  he  loved  to 
relate  it  as  a  proof  how  the  Almighty  blesses 
the  good  seed  of  instruction,  causing  it  to  spring 
up  into  an  abundant  produce,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  least  expected.  He  was,  one  Satur- 
day, passing  along  the  road  which  led  from  the 
village  to  Dublin,  when  he  overtook  a  man  and 
his  wife,  both  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and. 
as  one  fault  generally  leads  to  another,  evi- 
dently quarrelling.  It  would  be  sinful  to  repeat 
ull  that  they  said  to  each  other,  for  they  hact 
cast  away  all  restraint,  and  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  use  sacred  names  with  prophaneness  ;  at 
length,  however,  she  said  something  whichirri- 
tated  her  husband,  and  the  evil  suggestions  of 
Satan  so  far  mastered  him,  that  he  was  about 
to  maltreat  his  wife,  when  Mr.  Quin  inter- 
posed :  but  at  length  finding  all  expostulation 
vain,  was  obliged  to  give  him  in  charge  to  two 
peace-officers,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by. 
It  was  then  that  a  little  girl,  whom  he  had  not 
before  noticed,  came  up  to  him,  and  in  the 
roost  feeling  manner,  prayed  him  not  to  hurt 
her  father:  and  then  running  to  her  mother, 
whispered  a  few  words,  which  seemed  implor- 
ing her  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  irritate  an  anerv 
man.  Mr.  Quin  was  struck  by  the  little  girl's 
manner,  and  finding  that  the  sight  of  the  two 
police  had  almost  sobered  the  man,  who  now 
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hpgan  to  ask  Mr.  Quin's  forgiveness  for  his 
tibgovern&ble  conduct ;  he  not  only  granted 
him  hi*  request,  but  promised  to  call  to  see 
him  on  the  following  day,  when  they  both 
would  have  slept  off  the  fumes  of  liquor. 
Having  duly  performed  this  promise,  almost 
the  first  question  he  asked  was,  whether  their 
little  daughter  went  to  school,  and  he  soon 
found  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  she  was 
one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Molony's  pupils,-  and 
had  w^orn  the  medal  for  four  successive  weeks. 
— Her  parents,  he  found  on  enquiry,  were 
abandoned  creatures  ;  but  it  rejoiced  him  ex- 
ceedingly to  learn  that  though  so  young,  she 
was  perfectly  aware  of  their  faults,  though 
like  a  dutiful  child,  she  still  considered  thc-m 
deserving  of  her  regard  and  respect,  lie  was 
very  anxious  also  to  know  what  she  had  whis- 
pered to  her  mother;  but  no  one  except  such  a 
benevolent  man  as  Mr.  Quin  can  conceive  the 
satisfaction  he  felt,  when  he  found  it  one  of  his 
tablet  sentences:  '•  not  rendering  railing  for  rail- 
ing, but  contrariwise  blessing,"  which  Mrs,  Mo- 
lony,  by  his  directions,  obliged  the  children  to 
learn.  The  couple  on  whom  he  had  to  work 
were  unpromising  subjects  ;  and  yet  it  should 
encourage  the  efforts  of  others  to  know  that 
his  exhortations  were  attended  with  some 
gratifying  result?.  He  spoke  to  them  of 
the  example  they  o\vod  their  children,  and  of 
the  awful  punishment  which  awaited  those 
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who  failed  in  their  duty  in  this  respect, — 
They  were  softened  by  what  he  said,  and  pro- 
mised amendment  ;  but  it  was  not  "what  he 
said  which  produced  such  an  effect  :  it  was 
nothing  less  than  the  voice  of  the  child  which 
spoke  peace  to  the  father,  and  covered  him 
with  shame,  to  hear  such  an  expressive  re- 
proach from  his  own  daughter. 

It  will  be  useful,  however,  to  give  the  re- 
raainder  of  these  Moral  and  Christian  Sen- 
tence?, which  were  found  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

"  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

"  Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother. — 
Children  obey  your  Parents  in  all  things,  for 
this  is  right." 

Help  thy  Father  in  his  old  age,  and  grievo 
him  not  so  long  as  he  liveth." 

44  If  his  understanding  fail  him,  have  pati- 
ence with  him.5'' 

"  The  relieving  of  thy  Father  shall  not  be 
forgotten." 

"  Hast  thou  Children  ? — Instruct  them." 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

"  Do  good  to  them  who  hate  you  ;  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you/' 

G 
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•'  Bo  yo  all  of  one  mind,  hating  compassion 
one  of  another.  Love  as  brethren  ;  be  pitiful, 
be  courteous." 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  thai  hath  a  virtuous 
wife." 

"  A  virtuous  wife  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and 
lie  shall  fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in  peace." 

"  An  honest  woman  will  reverence  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Forego  not  a  wise  and  virtuous  woman, 
for  her  price  is  above  gold." 

"  Let  every  one  in  particular  so  love  his. 
wife  even  as  himself,  and  let  the  wife  reverence 
her  husband." 

"  Teach  tire  young  women  to  be  sober,  to 
love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  to 
be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good, 
obedient  to  their  husbands." 

"  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things, 
not  answering  again." 

"  Not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  Tide-, 
lity." 

"  Servants,  be  obedient  to  those  that  are 
your  masters  ;  not  \vith  eye-service,  as  men- 
pleaser^,  but  as  the  servants  of  Chris*,  with 
good  will,  doing  service  as  to  the  Lord  and  not 
to  men." 
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CHILDREN  QUARRELLING. 

"  I  CANNOT  bear  to  hear  my  little  girls  quar- 
relling:'' said  Mrs.  Molony,  one  day,  when  a 
dispute  arose  between  two  of  the  children  in 
the  School-room. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Kitty  Dawson,  "  I 
can't  help  it,  for  my  sister  is  always  teasing 
we  ;  she  thinks,  because  she  is  older  than  me, 
that  she  has  a  right  to  order  mo  as  she  pleases." 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you  both,1'  said 
Mrs.  Molony ;  "  of  you,  Sally,  for  being  so 
unkind  to  your  sister  :  and  Kitty,  I  must  say, 
3  did  not  expect  such  ill-temper  from  you." 

Sally  began  to  defend  herself,  but  Mrs.  Mo- 
lony interrupted  her ;  she  kept  those  two  girls, 
to  spend  that  evening  with  her,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  then  took  place  ; — 

Mrs.  Moloni/. — There  is  nothing  you  could 
say,  my  dear  children,  that  can  offer  the  least 
excuse  for  such  conduct ;  your  being  a  few  years 
older  Sally  than  your  sister,  though  it  ought  to 
give  you  greater  experience,  does  not  authorize 
authoritative  commands,  or  unkind,  pert  lan- 
guage. Girls  should  be  particularly  cautious 
in  thoir  manners  towards  younger  sisters ;  they 
should  gain  their  influence  over  them  by  kind- 
si  ess,  not  by  haughtiness. 

Sally. — I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  her, 
G.3 
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ma'am  :  but  she  will  never  do  any  thing  I  bid 
her. 

Mrs.  Molony. — It  is  not,  Sally,  by  snch  con- 
duct as  I  saw  this  morning,  that  you  will  en- 
courage her  to  bo  better  behaved;  it  is  your 
part,  first  to  set  her  a  good  example;  and  until 
you  do  that,  you  have  no  right  to  make  a  com- 
plaint of  her;  teach  her  gentleness,  by  being 
gentle  yourself ;  and  teach  her  to  be  fond  of 
you,  by  showing  your  love  to  her.  To  you. 
Kitty.  I  have  even  more  to  say  than  to  Sally  ; 
your  improper  behaviour  of  this  morning  has 
given  me  great  pain.  I  was  grievod  that  you 
should  have  been  so  much  wanting  in  good 
feeling  to  your  sister,  in  respect  to  me,  but 
most  of  all  in  your  duty  towards  God.  He 
does  not  love  to  see  disagreement  amongst  those 
whom  ho  has  created  to  "  dwell  together  in 
"  unity."  "  "We  have  received  a  message  from 
"  him  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love 
"  one  another."  I  have  taught  you  to  read 
your  Bible,  and  to  that  book  J  refer  you,  for 
guidance  in  all  the  circumstances  of  your  life. 
You  will,  in  many  parts  of  it  read,  how  wo 
are  commanded  to  live  togethei -in  peace  and 
love.  I  should  wish  you,  in  particular,  to 
look  into  the  3rd  and  4th  chapters  of  the  2nd 
E}»ist]e  of  John,  where  you  will  lind  we  are  to 
love  one  another  as  God  loved  u«. 

•••'. — I  was  always  willing  enough,  rr.a'an:, 
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to  be  kind  and  good  to  her,  when  she  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  mo. 

Mrs.  Molony. — From  all  that  I  can  see,  you 
are  both  very  unreasonable  to  each  other.  I 
have  no  notion  of  such  disagreement  between 
sisters;  if  you,  Sally,  would  require  less  of  your 
rsister,  and  ask  that  little  of  her  with  kindness ; 
and  you,  Kitty,  be  more  willing  to  give  up  to 
her,  and  to  do  so  with  good  humour,  I  am  sure 
you  would  both  be  better  and  happier  for  it  ; 
in  short,  I  don't  know  how  sisters  can  bear 
to  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  hope 
I  may  have  no  more  of  it,  amongst  those  whom 
1  am  endeavouring  to  train  up  in  harmony  to- 
gether. 

The  misbehaviour  of  that  morning  was  not 
again  repeated  ;  the  girls,  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, anxious  to  please  their  mistress  and  eo.ch 
other,  which  is  the  least  return  children  can 
make  to  those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  take  the 
trouble  of  instructing  them. 

The  God  of  heaven,  is  pleased  to  see, 
A  little  family  agree  ; 
And  will  not  slight  the  praise  they  bring, 
When  loving  children  join  to  sing. 

For  love,  and  kindness,  please  him  more, 
Than  if  we  gave  him  all  our  store  : 
And  children,  here,  who  dwell  in  love* 
Are  like  his  happy  ones  above. 
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The  gentle  cluld,  th<it  trie*  to  please, 
And  hates  to  quarrel,  fret,  and  tense  : 
A  IK!  would  not  say  atj  lir.ifry  word- 
That  child  is  pleasing  to  the  JLord. 

May  Fie  forgive,  whenever  we 
Forget  his  will,  and  disagree ; 
And  graut  that  <?;ich  of  us  may  find, 
The  sweet  delight  of  being  kind. 


OX  UXDUTIFUL  CONDUCT. 

"  KITTY,"  said  Mrs.  Molony,  one  day,  ad- 
dressing this  little  girl,  who,  it  may  he  re- 
membered, was  the  same  that  we  have  lately 
seen  in  disgrace  for  doing  bad  needle-work, 
find  then  denying  it.  <;  I  am  sorry  to  sec  you 
are  an  idle  little  girl  ;  your  eyes  arc  constantly 
wandering  from  'your  book,  and  whenever  I 
ani  giving  you  directions  for  your  business,  you 
are  looking  about,  and  not  minding  what  I  am 
saying  to  you.  Now,  my  dear  chikl,  this  is 
not  the  way  either  to  please  me,  improve  your- 
self, or  do  your  duty  to  your  parents  ;  for  these 
are  three  things  which  children  should  con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  when  attending  school, 
and  they  are  too  apt  to  think  very  lightly  on 
the  matter ;  satisfying  themselves  that  they 
Luve  time  enough  to  learn,  and  that  as  to  their 
duty  to  their  parents,  they  don't  see  what  that 
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has  to  do  with  minding their  business  at  school; 
but  in  this  how  greatly  they  are  mistaken  ? — 
Remember,  my  child,  your  time  is  not  in  your 
own  hands,  it  is  in   the  hands  of  God  ;  it  i.s 
true  you   have  the  power  of  spending  it :  -but 
you  don't    know    how    much    of  it    lie    may 
give  you   to   spend,  and  therefore  you  should 
make  the  best  use  of  it.     Your  parents  might 
remove  from  this  neighbourhood,  so  that  per- 
haps you   would  no   longer  have   school  to  go 
to :    or  you  might  be  cut  olT  by  sickness  or 
death.      He  might  deprive  you  of  the  use   of 
your  limbs,    so   that  you  could   not   come  to 
school  to  me  :  or  of  your  sight,    or  your  hoar- 
ing,  so    that  you  could  not  learn.     All  these 
blessings  He  is  very  good  to  spare  to  you  at 
present,     arid  you    should   make    the    be.^t   ox 
them ;   but  you  can  never,  with  propriety,    say 
to  yourself,   "  I  have  time  enough  to  learn  :" — • 
for  no  person  can  tell  how  much  or  how  short 
c,  time   may  be   before   her.      But  even  though 
the  Almighty  should  grant  you  a  long  life — is 
that  any  reason  you  should  misuse  the  years  Mo 
gives  you  ?"     Kitty,  here  burst  into  tears,  and 
covering   her  face   with    her  little  hands,  she 
cried   bitterly.     Mrs.   Molony  came  up  to  her 
kindly,  and  said,   "  I  am   sorry,   my  child,  to 
see  your  tears,  but  idleness  leads  to  sorrow  ; — • 
now,  I  should  like  to  see  this  sorrow  bring  im- 
provement ; — your   duty   to   your    father   and 
mother,  as  1  said  before,  requires  it  of  you." 
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f\i'!/:'/.- — I  never  meant  to  be  undutiful  to  my 
pnvnts,  ma'am.  They  are  good  to  me — I 
would  not  disoblige  them,  for  1  love  them  dearly. 

Mrs.  Molony. — And  don't  you  know,  that 
when  they  are  paying  for  your  schooling,  and 
allowing  you  so  much  time  every  day  to  come 
here  to  me,  that  you  should  endeavour  to 
turn  both  that,  and  their  money  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  that  you  are  wronging  them  when 
you  do  not? 

Now,  my  dear  child,  I  should  like  to  see 
you  wipe  your  eyes,  and  have  done  with  tears  : 
it  is  not  in  anger  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
but  to  show  you  the  great  importance  it  is  to 
yourself,  that  you  should  make  the  most  of 
your  time  while  you  are  here.  And  now  I 
see  you  are  going  to  cheer  up,  therefore  1  will 
tell  you  a  story,  which  I  think  will  inter- 
est you,  of  two  little  girls  who  once  came  to 
my  school.  Sarah  Williams,  and  Anne  Kent, 
were  among  the  first  scholars  I  ever  had  here  ; 
they  were  the  daughters  of  very  sensible,  good 
parents,  who  wore  anxious  that  their  children 
should  be  well  brought  up  ;  the  two  girls  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  pretty  equal  in 
capacity ;  indeed  of  the  two  I  used  to  think 
Anne  Kent  the  cleverest,  when  she  chose  to 
mind  her  business ;  but  Sarah  Williams  was 
much  more  attentive.  Both  the  children  staid 
at  this  school  for  four  years,  and  left  it  about 
the  same  time.  The  difference  between  the 


two  girls  was  just  this, — Sarah  Williams  took 
great  pains  to  improve  herself,  while  Anno 
Kent  took  no  pains  at  all.  Sarah  knew  that 
she  came  to  the  school  to  learn,  and  therefore 
did  not  mis-spend  her  time;  poor  Anne  Kent, 
on  the  contrary,  was  constantly  getting  into 
some  trouble  or  other :  her  writing  was  blotted, 
her  book  was  astray,  or  her  needle-work  u, 
disgrace  to  her.  The  one  went  away  without 
knowing  any  thing  thoroughly  ;  but  the  other, 
was  a  clever,  sensible  girl,  who  made  a  better 
use  of  her  time;  and  she  had  learned  every 
thing  it  was  in  my  power  to  teach  her — sho 
worked  well  at  her  needle,  could  cut  out  clothes, 
and  make  them  herself  very  cleverly;  but  above 
all,  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  a  good 
Christian.  The  consequence  of  this  may  be 
conjectured. 

They  are  both  now  married  women,  and  tho 
same  difference  still  exists  that  vas  to  be  seen 
between  them  when  I  knew  them  as  little 
children. 

Their  husbands  are  labourers,  in  good  work, 
and  live  in  small  cabins  on  the  road  side,  about 
t\vo  miles  from  this  village  ;  but  how  different 
is  the  appearance  of  these  houses  from  one  an- 
other. Sarah,  has  every  thing  about  her  clean 
and  tidy,  and  in  nice  order;  while  poor  Anne's 
things  are  scattered  about,  as  her  thoughts 
used  to  be  when  she  was  saying  her  lessonu 
here.  You  see,  therefore,  my  child,  the  necessity 
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of  giving  yourself  habits  of  industry  and  atlon- 
tion  whilst  you  are  young,  for  you  will  find 
the  advantage  of  thorn  when  you  grow  old.  I 
hope  all  thoso  whom  1  have  the  charge  of,  will 
have  a  happier  lot  in  life  than  this;  but  I  ropr.it 
it  again  to  you,  girls,  you  must  earn  it  for 
yourselves;  thoso  who  are  not  good  children, 
cannot  expect,  except  they  amend,  to  grow  up 
good  women. 

I  think,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more.  For  your  own 
sakes,  for  mine,  and  for  Jove  of  your  parents,  I 
sincerely  hope,  those  whom  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  reprove,  will  go  on  better  for  the  future  ; 
it  is  but  bad  encouragement  to  me  to  see  my 
children  growing  up  with  the  faults,  against 
which  I  have  been  always  warning  them. 

If  we  were  to  consider  how  industrious 
many  of  the  commonest  animals  of  the  eartl 
are.  it  might  well  put  us  to  shame  for  many  ai 
idle  hour  we  spend:  rood  this  little  poem  to 
me  upon  the  bee,  and  then  I  will  give  it  toyoi 
to  take  home,  that  you  may  learn  it  by  heart? 

Kitty  took  a  paper,  which  her  mistress  handec 
Jjcr,  and  from  itTead  the  following  little  poem 


AGAINST  IDLENESS. 

HOMT  doth  the  little  busy  bee, 
Improve  each  shiniuc,  hour  : 

And  gather  hone}',  all  ihe  QHV, 
From  ev'ry  opening  flowe r. 
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How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell, 
How  neat  *he  spreads  the  wax, 

And  liibours  hard  to  store  it  well, 
With  the  .sweet  food  she  makes.. 

In  works  of  labour,  or  of  skill, 

I  would  be  busy  too  ; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  pla 
Let  my  first  years  be  pass'd  ; 

That  I  may  give,  for  ev'ty  day, 
Some  good  account  at  last. 


THE  FAIR. 

AT  the  period  to  which  our  story  is  now  ar- 
rived, a  Fair,  which  was  afterwards  to  h» 
annual,  was  about  to  be  held  in  Mrs.  Molony's 
neighbourhood,  for  the  first  time,  and  of  course, 
it  excited  much  interest  amongst  her  pupils. — 
They  could  scarcely  speak  on  any  subject, 
except  the  fairings  they  expected  from  their 
friends,  and  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  &c. 
which  are  usually  exhibited  at  such  places;  but 
they  never  once  thought  either  of  the  real  object 
for  which  a  fair  is  held,  or  of  the-  riots  or  light- 
ing which  sometimes  occur  on  these  occasions; 
Mrs.  Molony,  therefore,  was  glad  to  join  in  a 


conversation  which  took  place  between   two  of 
the  girls  upon  the  subject. 

Susan,  addressing  her  sister.  Jenny. — I  won- 
der if  my  father  is  come  back  from  the  fad 
My  mother  said,  she  expected  him  this  even- 
ing. 

Jettnf/.—Aye;  but  she  said  it  was  very  likely 
he  might  not  wish  to  leave  the  fair  so  soon, 
and  in  that  case  would  not  be  home,  until  to- 
morrow. 1  am  longing,  Susan,  until  you  and  I 
are  old  enough  to  go  with  father  to  the  fairs. 
You.  know,  only  my  mother  was  so  bad  with 
the  rheumatism,  she  would  have  gone  with  him. 

Susan. — Let  us  ask  the  mistress,  what  sort 
of  place  a  fair  is? 

Mrs.  I'lloloni/,  (who  had  overheard  them, 
without  waiting  to  be  asked,  replied) ; — Fairs, 
were  originally  designed  to  encourage  the  sale 
of  goods  of  different  kinds  ;  tents  are  pitched, 
and  stands  are  raised  on  an  open  space  of 
ground,  and  a  general  meeting  takes  place  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  for  many  miles 
round,  for  the  purpose  of  either  exchanging  or 
selling  their  different  commodities.  It  were 
well  if  the  business  of  fairs  had  been  confined 
to  such  a  very  useful  and  profitable  system  as 
this  misjht  have  proved  :  but  wherever  drunken- 
ness linds  its  way,  every  other  vice  will  surely 
follow.  I  think,  I  heard  you  and  Susan  say, 
you  long  to  go  to  a  fair  with  your  father.  Xow, 
1  hope,  by  the  time  you  are  old  enough  to  go 
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to  fairs,  you  will  have  good  sense  and  good 
principles  enough  to  stay  at  homo  from  them. 

Jenny. — 1  never  heard,  ma'am,  there  was 
any  harm  in  going  there  ? 

Susan. — 1  am  sure,  I  saw  the  people  in  the 
greatest  delight,  at  the  very  thoughts  of  the  fair 
which  is  now  going  on. 

Mistress. — The  fact  is,  my  dear  children, 
when  you  grow  up,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sin  in  the  world,  which  people 
care  very  little  about,  provided  they  can  make 
their  own  amusement  out  of  it.  The  men,  and 
even  the  women  too,  frequently  drink  to  excess 
at  these  fairs.  When  drunlc  they  quarrel: 
when  they  quarrel,  they  light,  and  murder 
often  ensues.  At  the  last  fair  that  was  held  in 
the  neighbouring  village,  I  read  that  six  per- 
sons lost  their  lives :  infant  children  were 
crushed  in  the  crowd,  and  even  the  miserable 
horses  suffered  such  hardship,  and  were  so 
over  driven  in  bringing  the  company  along  the 
road,  that  many  of  them  fell  down  dead ;  tell 
me,  can  this  be  a  proper  place  for  young 
women  to  go  to  ? 

Jenny. — No.  certainly,  ma'am  ;  yet  I  have 
often  seen  some  of  our  neighbours,  on  their 
return  home  from  such  places,  quite  delighted 
with  their  fairings,  and  what  they  called  the 
fine  sport  they  had.  Mary  Walshe's  mother,  in- 
deed, came  home  last  night,  and  said  there  was 
many  a  one  drunk  there  :  and  also  a  great  riot 
H 
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among  the  men  as  she  came  home,  so  that  >h*» 
Imd  a  narrow  escape  of  being  crushed  to  death  : 
however  she  brought  Mary  a  nice  frock,  and 
a  ribbon  for  her  bonnet;  the  frock  she  wanteci, 
but  the  ribbon,  which  she  says  cost  her  more, 
a  woman  over-persuaded  her  to  buy,  for  the 
one  she  had  is  very  good  and  she  did  not  want 
another. 

Mis/ress. — It  is  at  all  times  very  blamoable, 
to  spend  money  unnecessarily,  but  more  espe- 
cially when  we  recollect  the  numbers  of  poor 
in  this  country,  who  are  in  want  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life  :  I  don't  mean  those  who  ar.e 
in  poverty  by  their  idleness  and  their  vices,  but 
the  deserving  poor :  those  wliom  perhaps  sick- 
ness has  thrown  out  of  bread  :  those  who  caa 
tind  no  employment  though  they  are  both  wil- 
ling and  able  ta  work.  In  a  couatry  like  this 
there  must  be  many  such,  and  I  greatly  twos-* 
lion,  whether  it  Is  not  our  bou-nden  duty  to 
relieve  such  before  we  lay  out  our  spare  money, 
even  upon  wha't  is  otherwise  harmless  in  itselt  ? 

•Jenny. — Well,  I  always  thought,  it  was  from 
the  rich  alone,  that  the  poor  were  to  expect 
relief:  but  now  1  begin  to  perceive,  that  every 
one  who  has  it  to  spare  upon  superfluities, 
ought  to  remember  his  fellow -creatures  \  and 
yet,  after  all,  the  poor  have  but  a  trifle  to  give> 
and  it  is  scarcely  worth  receiving. 

Nisi)  ess — Yet  they  can  afford  to  go  to  fairs,, 
and  to  buy  ribbons,  ant]  other  things  which  they 
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do  not  want.  I  believe  there  are  few,  who  are 
in  any  comfortable  sort  of  way  of  living,  but 
could  afford  to  spare  a  little,  at  all  events,  to 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Susan. — My  mother  says,  that  her  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Christy,  often  gives  something  out 
of  her  little  means  to  the  poor. 

Mistress. — And  1  have  also  two  acquaint- 
ances, who  cannot  afford  to  give  money :  but 
they  set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  to  work  for 
the  poor,  and  it  would  surprise  you  to  know 
what  a  sum  they  raise  in  this  way ;  in  fact, 
my  children,  it  wants  but  the  will. 

Susan. — My  mother  says,  she  finds  it  hard 
enough  to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  as  they 
say;  but  Mrs.  Christy  said,  she  could  not  afford 
to  give  any  thing  away  except  by  denying  it  to 
herself.  This  I  am  sure  my  mother  would  wil- 
lingly do  if  she  could,  but,  she  says,  that  with 
many  mouths,  and  scanty  meals,  she  does  not 
see  what  she  could  deny  herself. 

Mistress. — It  would  be  well  if  we  all  imi- 
tated the  example  of  the  poor  widow  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  Bible,  and  who,  little  as  she 
had  for  herself,  spared  a  mite  to  throw  into 
the  treasury.  Look  at  the  J2th  chapter  of  St. 
Luke,  33rd  verse,  and  you  will  see  what  our 
Saviour  directs  us  to  do  with  the  money  we  can 
spare  :  "  Give  alms,"  he  says  ;  *'  provide  your- 
selves bags  which  wax  not  old, — a  treasure 
iii  Heaven  that  faileth  not ;  where  no  thief 
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approach etli,  neither  moth  corrupteth,  for  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 
And  he  likewise  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 


HOW  TO  SPEND  HALF  A  CROWN. 

IT  happened  one  day,  that  Mrs.  Henry 
having  brought  some  ladies  with  her  to  see  the 
School,  called  up  the  head  class  to  read,  in 
order  that  the  strangers  might  form  some  idea 
of  their  proficiency.  When  the  lesson  was 
over,  one  of  the  ladies  taking  half  a  crown  from 
her  purse,  gave  it  as  a  reward  to  the  head  girl, 
telling  Mrs.  Molony,  with  great  kindness,  that 
she  was  much  pleased  with  their  manner  of 
reading.  Now  it  happened,  that  the  little  girl 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  was  very- 
smart  and  clever,  but  she  was  also  very  giddy; 
and  perhaps,  was  the  very  last  in  the  class  whom 
Mrs.  Molony  would  have  selected  for  the  re- 
ward— and  indeed  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered by  visiters,  who  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  real  merits  of  the  children, 
that  the  regular  teachers  should  always  be 
consulted  before  any  mark  of  approbation  is 
conferred  upon  a  child,  as  it  may  happen  that 
one  of  very  inferior  capacity  may  show  much 
more  industry  and  perseverance  than  another  of 
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sharper  abilities.  However  the  money  having 
been  given,  Sally  Stretch  had  many  and  various 
plans  for  laying  it  out :  at  first,  it  was  to  buy 
cakes  and  apples,  to  give  a  feast  to  her  school- 
fellows ;  but  this  was  given  up  when  she  re- 
collected that  the  mistress  thought  money  quite 
thrown  away,  when  it  was  laid  out  only  in  the 
indulgence  of  appetite :  then  again,  it  was  to 
buy  a  pair  of  new  spectacles  for  grandfather, 
whom  she  heard  complaining  that  his  sight  was 
becoming  more  dim  every  day ;  but  the  spec- 
tacles soon  gave  way  before  the  temptation  of 
having  plenty  of  money  in  her  pocket,  and  of 
letting  her  companions  see  her  spend  it  upon — 
herself.  Satisfied,  therefore,  from  the  plans  she 
meant  to  adopt  and  afterwards  rejected,  that 
she  was  not  herself  competent  to  decide,  she 
came  to  Mrs.  Molony  to  ask  her,  if  she  would, 
when  disengaged  in  the  evening,  assist  her 
with  her  advice  ?  "I  will,  most  gladly,  my 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Molony,  "  and  if  you  come 
to  me  this  evening,  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  you 
shall  hear  what  my  advice  is." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  Sally  was  not  be- 
hind the  time  appointed  ;  indeed,  so  impatient 
was  she  to  see  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Molony  upon 
her  half  crown,  which  she  foolishly  thought 
would  never  be  exhausted,  that  she  was  at 
the  school-room  full  half  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time,  though  like  a  good  girl,  fearful 
of  being  troublesome,  it  was  not  till  Mrs. 
H3 


Molony's  little  cuckoo  clock  told  the  half  hour, 
that  she  ventured  to  knock  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  punc- 
tual Sally,  and  hope  you  will  derive  some 
advantage  from  it.  You  wish  to  know,  what 
is  the  worth  of  half  a  crown,  and  perhaps  the 
best  way  of  satisfying  you  on  that  point,  is  to 
Jet  you  know  how  many  useful  things  that  sum 
might  buy. 

1st.  Then,  Sally,  it  is  known,  that  a  full- 
grown  man  like  your  father,  may  be  kept  in 
health  and  lit  for  labour,  upon  two  pound  of 
good  bread  in  the  day  :  suppose  the  price  of 
this  to  be  three  pence,  add  two  pence  for  a  quart 
of  milk,  which  would  greatly  improve  his  diet ; 
two  shillings  and  six-pence  would  support  him 
six  days,  in  this  manner. 

2nd.  A  common  labourer's  wages  in  our 
country,  are  from  three  to  five  shillings  a  week ; 
suppose  his  wife  and  children  to  earn  by  their 
spinning-wheels,  half  as  much,  and  that  thi* 
continues  all  the  year  round.  For  this  he  will 
maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
in  food,  lodging,  clothes,  and  fuel ;  two  shil- 
lings and  six-pence,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned 
the  full  weekly  maintenance  of  two  fellow- 
creatures,  in  every  thing  necessary. 

Well,  iiia'am,  says  Sally,  will  you  let  me 
toll  you  another  careful  way  of  laying  out  my 
fialf- crown  ?  You  know  that  we  all  pay  QIJO 
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penny  a  week  for  our  schooling  here — not  as 
farther  says  that  four-pence  a  week  would  be 
enough  for  all  we  get  from  it — but  as  this  is  tho 
price  fixed  by  Mr.  Quin  and  Mrs.  Henry,  it 
would  pay  for  thirty  children,  that  is,  for  half 
the  school  for  a  wee'k.  Well,  I  think,  said 
Sally,  with  great  .good  nature,  that  is  the  way 
1  will  lay  it  out,  and  that  will  he  better  than 
buying  cakes  for  a  feast. 

Mrs.  Moleny.—Sfaj,  Sally,  till  1  tell  you 
some  other  ways  of  laying  out  your  money 
usefully. —  Suppose  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family  was  out  of  work,  or  the  mother  sick  : 
•don't  you  think  two  shillings  .and  six-penco 
would  give  them  a  good  help  for  a  week  ? — or, 
suppose,  some  of  the  poor  people  who  are  at 
this  moment  starving,  were  to  get  two  shillings 
and  six-pence  worth  ©f  meal,  don't  you  think 
it  would  give  a  comfortable  meal  to  at  least 
half  a  dozen  families? — or,  suppose,  as  i  know 
you  are  fond  of  reading  entertaining  books, 
that  you  laid  owt  your  two  shillings  and 
six  -pence  in  buying  some  of  those  books  of 
Natural  History,  which  give  an  accoumtof  re- 
markable Beasts  and  Birds,  Fishes  and  Insects, 
and  Reptiles — here  are  live  books  which  you 
could  get,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you 
would  not  in  this  way,  become  possessed  of  a 
e,  which  you  could  not  explore  in  less  than 
iKd  yei  at  the  end  of  it  you  would 
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still  have  your  books,  which  you  might  lend  to 
your  friends.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, for  so  small  a  sum,  to  be  the  means  of 
improving  those  you  love,  in  knowledge? 

>S'<7/7y. — You  have  opened  my  eyes,  ma'am  ; 
and  J  can't  but  say,  I  now  wonder  at  myself 
for  wishing  to  do  any  thing  with  it  except  that 
which  you  have  last  mentioned ;  indeed  I  would 
have  offered  it  to  the  poor,  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, if  you  had  not  told  me  already  how  much 
the  kind  English  have  sent  over  for  their  relief. 


ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

WH.AT  fine  sport  we  shall  have,  when  new 
year's  day  comes  round,  said  Mary  Jones,  to 
Nancy  Gregg.  I  hope  we  shall  get  a  great 
many  holy  days,  and  then  we  shall  be  so 
happy. 

Nancy. — I  wish  it  would  come  a  great  deal 
oftener;  but  I  think  the  new  year  is  always 
very  long  coming  round. 

Mary. — I  don't  know  why  new  year's  day 
should  be  kept  different  from  any  other  day — 
or  why  people  always  make  that  a  season  for 
holy  days  and  amusement  ? 

\ffwcy. — I  don't  know  the  reason,  either, — 
only,  that  it  is  natural  to  be  glad  when  a  new 
year  comes  round. 


Mary. — We  can  ask  our  mistress  about  it, — 
I  dare  say,  she  can  tell  a  great  deal  better  than 
we. 

These  enquiries  were  soon  after  roade  of 
Mrs.  Molony,  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place  : — 

Mrs.  Molony, — When  we  consider  that  the 
season  of  which  you  speak,  sees  us  brought  safely 
to  the  close  of  one  year,  and  another  is  opening 
before  us,  we  may  well  make  such  a  period  a 
season  of  joy  :  but  it  should  be  of  pious,  Chris- 
tian rejoicing,  not  of  riotous  merriment,  as  is 
too  often  the  case. 

Mary. — My  father  generally  makes  us'  a 
little  present  on  new  years  day  :  boils  his  best 
piece  of  bacon,  and  sometimes  asks  a  friend  to 
come  and  share  it  with  him. 

Mrs.  Molony. —  These  are  very  harmless  ways 
celebrating  the  coming  of  the  new  year :  but 
they  should  never  be  considered  as  the  only 
way  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed ;  this  is  the 
fault  I  would  warn  you  against.  There  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  God  at  this  season  which 
should  not  be  omitted — thanksgiving  for  having 
brought  us  to  the  close  of  the  present  year — 
and  prayer,  that  he  may  preserve  us  from  harm, 
if  he  should  see  meet  to  spare  us  to  the  close 
of  the  next.  At  such  a  time,  my  children,  we 
are  reminded  to  look  back  upon  the  last  twelve 
months  of  our  lives,  and  who  amongst  us  will 
not  find  many  a  blessing  to  return  thanks  for ; 
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many  a  mercy  \vo  have  received,  and  many  a 
sorrow  that  lias  beeu  spared  us,  in  the  course 
even  of  the  twelve  months  that  have  just  passed. 
Can  you,  then,  say,  that  this  is  not  a  season 
for  something  more,  than  getting  presents  or 
making  a  feast? 

^ancy. —  I  never  thought  so  much  about  it 
before.  I  used  to  hear  all  the  neighbours 
wishing  each  other  joy,  and  see  them  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes,  but  I  thought  it  was  only 
because  it  was  a  holy  day. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  once  got  a  letter,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year,  from  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, who  was  a  very  sensible  and  pious  woman, 
and  understood  rightly  (what  few  do)  the  duties 
that  are  fitting  to  the  season  ;  you  shall  hear 
what  she  says  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Molony 
brought  the  letter  and  read  as  follows : — 

"It  is  customary,  1  believe,  every  where, 
at  this  time,  to  greet  our  fiiends  and  neigh- 
bours with  the  good  wishes  of  the  season,  and 
indeed  I  do  heartily  wish  you  and  your  family 
the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  new  year ;  but  I 
should  further  like  you  to  understand  the  nature 
of  my  wishes  for  you  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  health  and  peace 
to  all;  but  where  it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
to  withdraw  these  blessings,  I  would  beseech 
him  to  leave  a  resigned,  submissive,  and  pious 
spirit. 

'*  J  would  likewise  wish  all  who  look  back 
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'the  past  year,  to  liave  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  that  they  have  contributed  in  some 
way  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others — • 
by  a  kind  word — hy  the  care  of  the  sick — toy 
gentleness  at  home— or  by  any  other  little  mark 
of  Christian  kindness; — •"  He  that  giveth tout  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  for  my  sake,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "  shall -in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

"  I  would  wish,  that  all  might  find,  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  themselves,  that  during 
the  past  year  they  have  successfully  struggled 
against  any  sinful  habit. 

"  1  would  wish  every  ones  character  to  be 
free  from  all  imputation  of  evil,  and  each  setting 
an  example  to  his  neighbour,  of  piety,  so- 
briety, and  good  conduct. 

"  I  would  wish,  that  you  and  every  othor 
parent  may  find  your  children  orderly,  obedi- 
ent, and  well-disposed  :  and  that  for  the  better 
procuring  of  this  blessing,  the  influence  of  a 
good  example  at  home  may  be  added  to  the 
•instruction  recei-ved  at  school. 

•"  Lastly — I  would  wish  all  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  life  with  a  thankful  spirit,  and  to 
be  filled  with  gratitude  of  heart,  and  not  to 
live  as  if  this  world  were  all  we  had  to  care  for, 
but  rather  consider  it  what  it  really  is — a  pre- 
paration for  a  better  state. 

"  If  these  wishes  are  granted  according  to 
ray  prayer,  our  season  would  indeed  be  cheer- 
ful, and  the  new  year  bring  happiness/' 
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These,  my  children,  said  Mrs.  Molony,  as 
she  closed  the  letter,  are  the  true  feelings  with 
which  new  year's  day  should  be  welcomed. — 
These  wishes  I  sincerely  offer  up  for  you  all : 
and  hope  that  each  succeeding  year  may  find 
you  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  still  keeping 
in  mind  that  twelve  months  more  of  your  life 
have  passed  away,  and  twelve  months  more  are 
gone  by  of  that  time  which  was  given  you  to 
prepare  for 

ETERNITY. 


ON  GOOD  MANAGEMENT. 

AMONG  the  little  children  who  attended  Mrs. 
Molony's  school,  there  were  two  girls,  Jenny 
and  Mary  Brown,  who  soon  recommended 
themselves  for  their  diligence  as  well  as  their 
modest  behaviour  ;  they  were  always  early  at 
their  lessons,  and  though  their  dress  was  very 
plain,  and  in  many  places  patched,  it  was 
whole  and  clean.  No  children  were  more  ex- 
act in  putting  by  their  books  and  work  when 
they  had  done  with  them,  and  whatever  noise 
or  fault  was  to  be  enquired  into,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  these  good  children  would  not  be 
found  amongst  the  naughty.  They  were,  how- 
ever, strangers  to  Mrs.  Molony,  for  their  parents 


lived  about  two  miles  distant,  and  it  was  but 
lately  they  had  settled  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Henry,  therefore,  became  anxious 
to  know  them,  for  as  she  said,  it  was  the  sure 
sign  of  decent,  industrious  habits,  to  have  the 
children  so  clean  and  neat  as  Jenny  and  her 
sister,  and  the  first  leisure  day  she  took  a  walk 
to  the  cottage,  which  Jenny  had  described  as 
the  residence  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was 
an  humble  mud  cabin,  such  as  may  be  seen 
belonging  to  the  humblest;  but  there  was  an 
appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  it, 
which  spoke  well  for  its  inmates.  It  was  white- 
washed, and  a  neat  little  window  was  open  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  in  the  fresh  air  and  light, 
which  the  poor  in  general  are  so  anxious  to 
exclude  by  every  possible  way;  there  was  no 
large  pool  before  the  door,  nor  did  the  smoke 
make  its  way  through  the  door:  it  had  a  neat 
built  chimney,  and  a  few  creeping  plants,  such 
as  the  scarlet- runner,  and  the  honey-suckle, 
which  were  trained  up  the  front  wall,  gave  to 
the  whole  the  neatest  appearance.  As  Mrs. 
Henry  entered,  she  heard  a  lively  voice  singing 
over  her  work,  whilst  two  fine  little  children 
running  in  to  tell  their  mother  that  a  lady  was 
coming,  caused  the  song  to  cease,  and  brought 
her  curtseying  to  her  visiter.  Mrs.  Henry  soon 
explained  the  cause  of  her  coming,  and  drew 
forth  the  woman's  thanks  as  soon  as  she  found 
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Umt  she  was  speaking  to  ene  of  tlie  kind  laclies 
who  took  such  care  of  the  little  children. 

j\Ir,\.  Henry. — This  seems  a  very  comfortable 
place,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  does  you  great  credit. 

Airs.  Brotcn. — I  don't  deserve  any  praise  for 
it,  ma'am  ;  it  is  my  man  who  has  done  it  all. 
When  he  comes  home  from  work,  though  ever 
so  tired,  he  is  still  doing  a  little  and  a  little  :  in 
winter  inside,  and  in  summer  outside  the  house  ; 
and  as  he  is  handy,  he  has  made  it  what  you 
see. 

Mrs.  Henry. — What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mrs.  Brown. — Five  pounds  a  year,  ma'am  ; 
»Sandy  earns  five  shillings  a  week  as  a  labour- 
ing man,  ai.d  we  always  lay  by  a  shilling  a 
week  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  for  our  rent;  and 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  once  that  is  paid, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  was  safe. 

Mrs.  Henry-  —  But  how  do  you  manage 
matters  afterwards,  for  the  remainder  could 
not  provide  all  the  comforts  I  see  round  you. 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  strive  to  do  my  best  ma'am, 
and  the  Almighty's  blessing  is  with  us.  We 
have,  as  you  see,  a  snug  little  garden,  which, 
with  the  help  of  potatoes,  finds  us  dinners  and 
suppers.  Indeed  it  grows  more  than  we  want, 
but  what  is  to  spare  helps  to  food  the  pig,  which 
brings  us  no  small  profit.  Thon  we  have  some 
fruit  trees  which,  at  the  season,  bring  us  also  a 
good  penny.  The  children  gather  mushrooms, 
with  which  I  make  catsup  ;  for  I  lived  as  servant 
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with  a  good  lady  who  taught  me  to  do  all  theso 
things  in  the  best  manner. 

Mrs.  Henry. — Remember  when  you  make 
your  next  stock  of  catsup  to  send  me  some  of 
it.  It  is  an  article  which  I  suppose  you  tind  no 
difficulty  in  selling. 

Mrs.  Ftrowti. — No  ma'am ;  when  harvest  is 
over,  my  husband  gets  a  day  from  his  master, 
and  carries  it  to  market.  Then  we  have  a  little 
sheltered  spot  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  where 
Sandy  plants  cabbages  which  always  thrive 
with  us.  In  another,  we  grow  several  kinds  of 
herbs,  such  as  hyssop,  penny-royal,  hore- 
hound,  and  camomile.  These  things  cost  but 
little  trouble  when  they  are  set  about  at  the 
proper  time  ; — but  my  bees  are  the  best  of  all. 
I  have  four  as  fine  hives  as  you  could  wish  to 
see  :  honey  and  wax  together  I  sold  their  pro- 
duce last  year  for  three  pounds  ;  and  indeed  I 
wonder  my  neighbours  don't  do  the  same,  for  you 
know  ma'am  it  costs  nothing  to  keep  bee-hives. 

Mrs.  Henry.  —  That  must  enable  your  hus- 
band to  provide  many  comforts  of  which  you 
would  otherwise  be  deprived. 

Mrs.  Brown. — Indeed,  ma'am,  Sandy  never 
touches  it ;  he  says  it  is  all  from  my  own  labour, 
and  so  I  shall  lay  it  out  as  I  like.  I  have  only 
had  them  two  years,  and  I  think  in  two  more, 
if  it  please  God,  I  shall  get  what  I  have  long 
wished  for. 
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Mrs.  Henry. — And  what  is  that  my  good 
Mrs.  Brown  ? 

Mrs.  Brown. — A  cow  ma'am.  Then  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  milk  for  the  children,  and  a 
little  to  spare  for  a  poor  neighbour  ;  there  will 
be  butter  and  cheese  for  the  market,  and  per- 
haps a  little  of  the  latter  for  ourselves ;  for 
before  I  left  Wexford,  where  I  was  born  and 
bred,  I  knew  how  to  make  cheese  well.  You  see, 
therefore,  how  many  comforts  we  have  ma'am  ; 
and,  with  a  blessing  upon  our  endeavours,  I 
hope  to  bring  up  our  children  with  credit  and 
decency. 

Mrs.  Henry. — I  hope  they  will  prove  a  great 
comfort  to  you  in  return,  and  repay  .to  your 
old  age  what  you  have  done  for  their  youth  ; 
but  I  think  you  said  your  husband  took  care  of 
your  garden  ;  how  can  he  manage  that,  after 
being  fatigued  with  his  work  ? 

Mrs.  Brou-n. — Why  tired  to  be  sure  he  ge- 
nerally is,  but  I  have  always  a  snug  home  for 
him  when  he  comes  in,  and  a  comfortable  sup- 
per for  him  :  over  this  he  rests  a  little,  and  then 
is  fresh  again  ;  besides,  gardening  is  light  work, 
and  as  we  all  help,  it  is  soon  done,  and  I  think 
we  sleep  the  sounder  for  it.  But  would  you 
please  ma'am  to  step  into  my  garden  to  see  the 
bees. 

To  this  invitation  Mrs.  Henry  having  con- 
sented, she  was  led  across  a  little  yard  which 
was  separated  by  a  holly  hedge  from  the  gar- 
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den,  upon  which  some  of  the  children's  clothes 
were  lying,  coarse  but  clean.  Every  corner  of 
the  garden  was  full  of  herbs,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  :  indeed  every  thing  appeared  to  thrive 
there  except  weeds. 

These  belong  to  ray  daughter  Jenny  ma'am, 
said  Mrs.  Brown,  pointing  to  the  pinks  and 
and  sweet  Williams;  they  take  up  little  room 
as  you  see,  and  many  a  one  about  us  often  buys 
a  bunch  of  them  ;  and  as  it  is  her  own  earn- 
ing, we  allow  her  to  keep  it  for  her  own  clo- 
thing. This  is  an  encouragement  to  the  child, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  what  is 
bought  is  useful  and  not  fine. 

Mrs.  Henry. — Your  little  daughters  give  me 
great  satisfaction,  Mrs.Brown;  and  I  hope  when 
they  grow  up  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  you. 
Keep  them  to  those  habits  of  industry  which 
you  have  hitherto  taught  them  ;  and  above  all, 
add  to  your  precepts  the  stronger  influence  of 
a  good  example,  and  you  will  perform  your 
duty. 

Mrs.  Brown. — I  have  endeavoured,  ma'am, 
to  do  so,  and  I  hope  1  shall  have  strength  to 
continue  it.  I  am  but  an  ignorant  woman,  but 
I  know  that  I  am  accountable  to  my  Judge 
for  my  children  ;  and  even  without  that,  1 
should  be  but  a  cruel  mother  to  bring  them  up 
in  sin,  and  thus  expose  them  to  eternal  misery. 
When  my  daughter  Jenny  is  fourteen,  I  mean 
t  try  to  get  her  into  a  good  family  as  servant, 
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for  sho  must  earn  her  bread  as  I  did  myself. 
Until  then,  \vith  God's  assistance,  I  will  pre- 
pare lie*  for  walking  in  a  slippery  world ; 
nnd  1  hope  when  she  does  leave  me,  she  will 
l>o  kept  from  falling.  I  hope  so  too,  said  Mrs. 
Henry,  a*  sho  wished  the  good  woman  farewel 
and  took  her  leave,  approving  much  of  the  good 
sense  mixed  with  piety  which  this  poor  woman 
fcad  evinced, 


OX  COTTAGE  COOKERY. 

IT  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  amongst 
the  many  advantage*  which  the  children  enjoyed 
tender  Mrs.  Molony's  care,  were  the  opportu- 
nities which  each  in  turn  was  afforded  of  learn- 
ing something  of  domestic  management ;  the 
cleaning  of  the  house,  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  the  washing,  ironing,  and  such  like 
occupations,  in  which  they  daily  assisted  their 
mistress,  served  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
many  useful  little  matters.  It  is  true,  there 
are  few  girls  who  even  in  their  father's  cabin 
will  not  learn  to  wash  their  own  clothes,  uud 
scour  their  ferine  and  cupboards  clean,  and 
therefore  may  think  there  is  no  occasion  to  stay 
with  the  schoolmistress  to  be  taught;  but  they 
c!o  not  alv/ays  learn  to  wash  well  at  home,  and 
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Besides  there  are  many  other  things  which  it 
would  be  useful  to  them  to  know,  and  would 
add  very  much  to  their  comforts.  It  happened 
one  evening  that  the  girls  asked  their  mistress 
to  tell  them  how  the  broth,  which  they  had 
.at  dinner  that  day,  was  made;  it  was  very 
good  and  savoury,  said  one  of  them,  and  would 
make  a  nice  dinner  for  my  father  who  labours 
very  hard  for  us,  only  1  arn  afraid  it  would  cost 
too  much,  for  the  meat  and  seasoning  must 
altogether  make  it  come  very  dear," 

Mrs.  Molony. — By  a  little  management  a 
poor  family  can  often  have  a  savoury  dish  of 
that  sort  at  a  very  small  expense;  for  as  it  re- 
quires but  very  little  meat,  it  scarcely  costs 
more  than  the  usual  meal,  and  is  a  great  variety 
now  and  then  ;  if  you  will  settle  to  work, 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  made.  The  girls 
being  seated  as  usual,  Mrs,  Molony  took  out 
.of  her  cupboard  a  small  book  in  which  she  kept 
a  few  useful  receipts,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows:  — 

Mrs.  Moleny, — It  is  very  necessary  for  all 
young  people  to  learn  something  of  cookery  ; 
but  I  am  always  more  anxious  to  teach  you 
any  thing  that  you  are  desirous  yourselves  of 
knowing.  The  savoury  broth  which  you  had 
#*  dinner  to-day  is  easily  made,  and  1  have  a 
few  receipts  here  for  things  of  that  sort  which 
I  will  read  to  you.  That  by  which  your  din* 
jier  .to-day  was  made  is  as  follows; — "  Half  j* 
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pound  of  beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  put  down 
into  seven  quarts  of  water,  with  half  a  pint  of 
pease,  four  sliced  turnips,  six  potatoes  cut 
small,  and  two  onions  ;  these  are  boiled  toge- 
ther slowly  for  two  hours,  then  thickened  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  oat  meal,  and  boiled 
again  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring 
the  broth  all  the  time  to  mix  the  meal  well 
through  it ;  the  only  seasoning  it  requires  is  a 
little  salt  and  pepper." 

Thi«,  as  you  know,  makes  a  very  good  broth: 
and  though  the  quantity  of  meal  be  small,  it 
nevertheless  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  very  good 
flavour;  but  those  who  wish  to  have  it  with 
more  meat,  can  make  it  with  two  pounds  of 
either  beef  or  mutton,  put  into  six  quarts  of 
water,  and  add  vegetables  according  to  the 
other  receipt ;  a  head  of  cabbage  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  cut  down  into  it,  if  used  the  same  day 
that  it  is  made,  and  a  few  carrots  and  celery, 
if  they  can  be  had,  help  to  give  them  a  nice 
flavour.  I  have  also  got  a  receipt  for  a  savoury 
stew,  which,  as  it  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  dish, 
I  will  teach  you  how  to  make  : — "  Cut  in 
small  pieces  two  ounces  of  lean  bacon  ;  or  a  red 
herring  would  do  as  well — and  boil  it  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  three  pints  of  water, 
with  a  little  chopped  parsley,  onions,  and 
thyme  ;  when  this  is  done,  put  into  it  a  pound 
of  rice,  picked  clean  ;  let  it  boil  for  about  three 
minute's,  then  take  it  off,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  : 
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the  rice  will  soon  swell,  soak  up  all  the  water, 
and  get  quite  soft;  the  whole  to  be  seasoned 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt."  Jf  properly  done 
this  quantity  will  weigh  nearly  five  pounds. 

If  the  rice  does  not  become  soft  enough  a 
little  boiling  water  may  be  added  to  it  as  it 
,stands  by  the  tire.  I  would  like  to  teach  you, 
girls,  how  to  make  this  dish,  and  as  I  have  the 
ingredients  for  it  in  the  house,  you  shall  try  a 
little  of  it  to-morrow. 

Rice  is  useful  in  many  other  ways  besides 
this  :  it  makes  very  good  cakes,  which,  in  time 
of  scarcity,  serve  very  well  instead  of  bread. 

Girl, — I  never  heard  before  of  bread  made 
of  rice,  pray,  ma'am,  tell  us  how  this  is  done? 

Mrs.  Molony. — The  rice  should  be  boiled 
until  it  is  quite  soft,  and  drained  well  in  a  sieve. 
To  a  pound  of  rice  done  in  this  way,  add  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a  tea-cup  full  of 
new  milk,  and  a  small  spoonful  of  salt ;  let  it 
stand  three  hours,  then  knead  it  up,  and  roll 
it  in  a  handful  of  flour,  to  make  the  outside 
dry  enough  to  put  into  the  oven.  Let  it  bake 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  will  produce 
better  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  but 
should  not  be  used  for  two  or  three  days  after 
it  is  made. 

In  many  ways  by  good  management,  great 
saving  can  be  made  in  the  use  of  bread,  but 
particularly  by  making  a  rule  never  to  cut  a 
loof  while  it  is  fresh  ;  those  who  use  fresh 
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bread,    waste  one  loaf  in  every  five,    Besides 
that  it  is  positively  unwholesome. 


OX  DRUNKENNESS. 

THOUGH  Mrs.  Molony  had  from  the  first 
been  judged  very  competent  it  is  surprising  how 
much  she  improved  by  experience,  as  years 
passed  over  her,  for  it  was  now  along; time  since 
she  had  been  appointed  to  her  situation  ;  every- 
day gave  her  more  insight  into  the  characters  of 
the  little  people  over  whom  she  was  placed,  and 
showed  her  how  she  might  employ  them  use- 
fully in  amending  the  habits  of  their  families* 
If  the  child  had  a  parent  fond  of  drinking  his 
wages  at  the  public-house,  she  was  sure  to 
make  the  evening's  conversation  turn  upon  the 
sin  of  drunkenness,  when  it  came  to  the  child's 
turn  to  remain  with  her.  If  the  cottage  of  an- 
other was  filthy  and  untidy,  the  discourse  was 
made  to  turn  upon  the  advantages  of  neatness, 
and  example  was  not  wanting  to  enforce  the 
precept.  If  the  parents  of  a  third  were  un- 
thrifty, and  fond  of  spending  the  last  penny  of 
what  they  earned,  some  little  story  illustrated 
the  advantages  of  a  Savings  Bank;  and  as  the 
child  was  sure  to  repeat  at  home  what  she 
heard  from  Mrs.  Molony,  who  now  began  to 
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be  looked  on  by  her  poorer  neighbours  as  a 
kind  of  oracle,  in  more  than  one  instance-, 
the  happiest  effects  were  known  to  follow;  the 
thoughtless  whiskey  drinker,  the  slovenly  wife, 
the  unthrifty  labourer,  taking  the  advice  the 
more  readily,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  directed 
to  them.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  must 
not  suppose  Mrs.  Molony  more  clever  than  she 
really  was ;  she  was  a  sensible  woman,  as  the 
reader  must  be  convinced,  but  she  was  not  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  advice  which  we  have 
mentioned  without  assistance ;  her  two  patrons-, 
Mrs.  Henry  and  Mr.  Quin,  were  powerful 
allies,  and  whenever  she  informed  them  o-f 
the  subject  on  which  a  little  advice  was 
wanting,  they  did  not  fail  to  furnish  her  with 
such  hints  as  enabled  her  to  give  it  with  effect. 
An  example  of  this  may  be  given,  in  the  con- 
versation which  occurred  a  short  time  after  she 
had  heard  that  Jenny  Reiily's  father  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  his  wages  on  Saturday  night, 
to  the  sign  of  the  Plough  and  Horses,  from 
whence  his  poor  wife  found,  that  he  brought  it 
wofully  diminished. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  girls,"  said  Mrs. 
Molony,  to  her  two  housemaids,  as  she  called 
them,  "  how  thankful  we  should  be  for  the 
good  comfortable  meal  we  have  just  risen  from  : 
that  warm  and  savoury  broth  was  cheap,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  when  you  return  home 
you  would  make  it.", 
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Jenny. — Ah,  ma'am,  and  so  I  would,  but 
you  don't  know  how  pinched  we  are  at  home, 
for  father  is  always  saying  he  can't  afford  to 
give  us  any  thing  else  but  potatoes,  and  some- 
times a  little  flummery,  which  we  get  at  Mr. 
O' Noil's  starch  works. 

M/~y.  Molony. — Was  it  always  so,   Jenny  ? 

Jen. — No,  ma'am :  1  remember  the  time  when 
it  was  far  different — as  soon  as  work  was  over, 
father  always  made  haste  home  ;  for  he  always 
found  it,  as  he  said,  cheerful  and  comfortable  ; 
but  I  don't  know  what  is  the  cause  of  late,  he 
returns  from  work  out  of  humour,  and  some- 
times, though,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  often,  he 
has  made  too  free  at  the  public-house. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Well,  Jenny,  I  commend 
your  affection  and  prudence  :  for  at  your  age  it 
is  not  becoming  to  speak  too  freely  of  a  father's 
faults  ;  at  the  name  time,  however,  we  may  do 
so,  if  we  can  possibly,  under  Providence,  amend 
him.  Let  your  mother,  however,  take  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  to  his  remembrance  the 
story  of  John  Williams,  the  carpenter :  she 
may  recollect  it  well,  though  it  was  before  you 
were  born.  As  soon  as  work  was  over,  he 
was  always  sure  to  find  his  room  neat;  he  had 
four  children,  who  always  welcomed  him  at  the 
door,  and  ran  trooping  before  him  to  place  hi> 
chair  at  the  fire,  or  take  his  hat  from  him,  or 
remove  his  shoes  if  they  were  wet ;  whilst 
Mary  Williams  prepared  his  meal.  All  was 
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happiness  and  contentment,  and  all  went  crrt 
well  until  James  Folliot,  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  had  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  witti 
his  master,  drew  him  oy  degrees  to  the  public- 
house.      At  first  he  made  objections,  saying, 
that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  enter  such  a 
place,  but  he  Was  persuaded — and  as  the  first 
step  in   sin   is  always   the   most   difficult,  he 
thought  less  of  going  a  second  and  a  third  night, 
until,  at  last,  the  love  of  liquor  became  so  deeply" 
rooted  in  him,  that  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
to  keep  away  from  it ;  he  went  at  first  to  meet 
his  friend,  and  when  that  friend  left  the  place, 
he  thought  he  would  have  no  m6re  temptation  • 
but  the  event  showed  how  weak  we  are,  and 
liow  powerful  is  the  influence  of  bad  habits — he 
lost  his  character  and   fell  out  of  work ;  his 
little  furniture  went  by  degrees  to  get  food  for 
his  family,  and  though  he  sometimes  got  a  job, 
the  payment  was  sure  to  go  for  whiskey.     In 
that  state  he  died,  and  his  poor  wife  and  child* 
ten  soon  after  removed  to  some  other  place, 
where  I  fear  poverty  was  their  lot — for  the 
continued  misconduct  of  her  husband  had  in- 
jured her  health  before  she  left  the  village. — 
But  come,  girls,  get  your  slates,  for  I  have  got 
a  few  sums  which  you  must  do  for  me,  and 
I  think  they  will  show  you,  independent  of  th« 
sin  of  Drunkenness,  how  much  money  is  ua* 
profitably  spent  in  that  way. 
I 
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Suppose  a  man  takes  two  glasses  of  whiskey 
every  working  day,  which  cost  two  pence,  and 
continues  to  do  so  fiorn  the  age  of  twenty  to  that 
of  forty,  how  much  has  he  laid  out,  in  what  is, 
to  say  the  least,  quite  unnecessary? 

2.  If  a  man  puts  two-pence  every  working 
day  into  his  hox,  when  he  is  twenty  years  old, 
how  much  will   he   have  by   the  time  he  is 
forty  ? 

3.  If  a  man  puts  two-pence  every  working 
day  into  the  Savings'  Bank,  beginning  when  he 
is  twenty  years  old,  how  many  shillings  will  he 
be  worth  when  he  is  forty,  supposing  the  bank 
to  pay  an  interest  of  4/.  per  cent.  ? 

The  first  two  questions  were  not  difficult,  for 
as  Jenny  found  by  working  it  on  the  slate,  the 
answer  to  them  was  the  same — 52/.,  it  being 
the  same  thing,  whether  the  money  was  laid 
out  in  whiskey  or  laid  by  in  a  box  ;  but  as  the 
third  required  a  knowledge  of  compound  inter- 
est, Mrs.  Molony  answered  it  herself,  and 
indeed  great  was  the  surprize  of  the  two  girls, 
when  they  found  it  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£77  8  G;  a  sum  fully  sufficient  to  make  its 
possessor  opulent. 

"  Now,  Jenny,"'  said  Mrs.  Molony,  "here 
is  another  question,  which  1  think  would  show 
a  man  how  much  he  spends  without  perceiving 
it,  and  1  heartily  wish  you  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  stating  it  at  home.  It  was  given 
mo  along  with  the  others  by  Mr.  Quin,  and 
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you  may  take  a  copy  of  them,  A  young  man 
began  at  fifteen  years  old,  and  put  a  shilling  a 
week  into  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  went  on  till 
he  was  twenty ;  he  then  put  in  two  shillings  a 
week,  and  went  on  till  he  was  twenty-five;  then 
he  put  three  shillings  a  week  and  went  on  till 
he  was  thirty-two;  then  he  married,  and  had 
no  less  than  £125  12  1  on  his  wedding-day ; 
but  far  different  was  the  lot  of  another,  who 
beginning  at  seventeen,  spent  two  shillings  a 
week  at  the  public-house,  and  went  on  till  he 
was  twenty;  then  he  spent  three  shillings  a 
week,  till  he  was  twenty-five  ;  then  four  shil- 
lings, till  he  was  thirty — at  which  age  he 
married.  We  have  seen  how  much  the  former 
actually  possessed :  now  the  latter  might 
have  had  £'134  12  7.  I  will  not  ask  you, 
girls,  the  other  two  questions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Quin,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give 
an  exact  answer,  and  none,  I  fancy,  but  the 
drunkard  is  competent.  The  first  is — 

"  If  a  man  goes  to  the  public-house  every 
day  for  ten  years  together,  how  much  good 
will  he  hear  and  see  all  that  time,  Sundays 
included?" 

The  second  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind ;  it  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  What  must  be  the  size  of  a  purse  that  shall 
hold  all  the  money  which  a  labourer  can  earn 
in  five  years,  by  attending  regularly  all  bull 
12 
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baitings,  cock-fightings,  wakes,  fairs,  &c.  within 
ftis  reach  ?" 

Oh,  ma'am!  cried  both  the  girls  at  onco, 
YOU  are  now  making  game ;  for  it  is  not 
in  a  public  house  one  expects  to  hear  good;  and 
as  for  the  other  caso,  surely  jt  is  to  spend 
money  arid  not  to  earn  it  that  the  yotjng  men 
about  us  go  to  such  places  as  vrakes  and  fairs. 
Mrs.  mofafty. — No,  children,  1  do  not  jest, 
for  the  subject  is  too  melancholy  to  make  light 
of;  but  1  do  wish  to  show  the  thoughtless  how 
they  throw  away  comfort,  and  independence, 
find  respectability,  by  their  fondness  for  a  vice 
which  has  caused  more  mischief  than  all  the 
wars  which  'our  country  was  ever  engaged  in. 
Write  these  questions  out,  Jenny,  and  paste 
them  pn  the  wall  of  your  room,  and  let  us 
leave  the  rest  to  God. 

Jenny. — 1  will,  ma'am;  and  pray  earnestly 
that  they  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  my 
flear  father  to  a  right  sense  of  his  duty. 

When  Jenny's  week  of  service  was  expired, 
she  went  home,  and  following  Mrs.  Molony's 
instructions,  pasted  against  the  wall  the  paper 
which  she  had  copied  it  from,  prnying  earnestly 
at  the  same  time  that  it  might  produce  its 
effect — and  it  did  so.  A  few  nights  after,  her 
father  was  seized  with  violent  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  under  which,  every  one  about  him 
thought  he  would  die.  Medicine,  indeed,  got 
£hem  under,  but  they  left  him  so  weak  that  he 
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was  not  able  for  some  days  to  return  to  work. 
During  this  interval  be  had  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  ruin  he  was  bringing  upon  his  health  as  well 
as  character;  but  the  impression  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  been  transient,  if  his  eye  had 
not  fallen  on  Jenny's  arithmetical  exercises  ;  he 
read  them  over  without  being  much  struck  with 
them  till  he  came  to  the  answer  of  the  first. — • 
Two-pence  a  day,  said  he  to  himself,  is  not 
much;  who  could  miss  so  small  a  sum,  if  he 
has  constant  work  ? — but  oh  !  what  is  this, — 
104  Pounds — might  I  have  .£104  in  twenty 
years,  if  I  laid  by  one  penny  a  week  in 
my  box ;  and  if  1  lodged  it  in  the  Savings'* 
Bank  ; — poh !  the  thing  is  impossible — but  stay, 
here  are  Jenny's  figures — let  me  see  how  she 
makes  it  out.  It  is  all  true,  said  he,  again — I  have 
been  a  sad  enemy  to  my  own  interest,  and  what 
is  worse,  1  have  been  cruel  to  my  wife  and 
children  ;  but  what  is  here,  a  voice  from  the 
Bible?  -St.  Paul,  Gal.  v.  19,  20.  "  The 
drunkard  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  awakened  man,  after  a  pause ; 
"  I  have  been  asleep  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice :  1  have  neither  thought  of  my  wife,  nor 
of  my  children,  nor  of  my  soul :  how  often 
too  have  I  heard  the  name  of  God  in  cursing  : 
how  often  have  1  encouraged  others  in  their 
fondness  for  liquor.  No,  St.  Paul  is  right;  the 
drunkard  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, — 
Teach  me  to  think  upon  these  things ;  let  me 
13 
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pray  earnestly  that  I  may  wear  off  a  practice 
which  robs  me  of  all  solid  comfort  here,  and 
most  certainly  will  deprive  me  of  happiness 
hereafter." 

The  consequence  of  all  this  may  be  guessed. 
From  this  night  he  became  an  altered  man  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  know,  the 
change  was  a  permanent  one.  Each  night, 
when  work  was  over,  his  steps  were  sure  to  turn 
towards  home ;  for  it  was  there  he  knew  he 
would  receive  the  kindest  welcome,  and  it  was 
at  his  own  fireside  he  looked  for  real  comfort ; 
but  it  was  interesting  to  remark,  the  affection  he 
always  expressed  for  Jenny's  arithmetical  ques- 
tions. It  was  those,  he  used  to  say,  which, 
pnder  God,  showed  me  th<i  folly  as  well  as  the 
wickedness  of  my  drunken  habits,  and  therefore, 
so  long  as  1  live,  that  little  paper  shall  remain 
before  my  eyes,  to  remind  me  of  what  I  was4 
and  to  keep  me  watchful  lest  I  relapse  again, 
from  what  I  am. 


ON  VENTILATION. 

IT  was  always  Mrs.  Molony's  custom  to  in* 
Iroduce  such  subjects  of  conversation  with  her 
scholars,  as  would  tend  to  improve  their  habits; 
and  this  she  did,  not  so  much  by  finding 
fault  with  them,  as  by  shewing  the  advantage 
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of  following  her  advice;  she  had  often  occasion 
to  remark  the  unwholesome  practice  of  building 
the  cabin  with  but  one  small  window,  and 
placing  it,  not  in  the  rere  wall,  by  which  a 
thorough  air  might  pass  from  the  door,  but  in 
the  front,  and  not  only  so  contriving  it  that  it 
could  not  open,  but  if  accident  broke  one  of 
the  four  small  panes  which  it  contained,  closing 
the  opening  with  rags,  or  an  old  hat,  lest  the 
pure  air  should  make  its  way.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  she  had  two  bed-rooms,  besides  the 
living-room.  In  one  of  these  she  slept  herself 
with  her  children,  in  the  other  were  the  beds 
for  the  two  house  girls,  who  were  remaining 
with  her.  When  they  rose  in  the  morning,  the 
first  thing  they  were  enjoined  to  do  after  dress- 
ing, was,  to  open  the  windows,  and  to  turn, 
down  the  bed-clothes  to  the  foot  of;  the  bed. — 
Having  remained  this  way  for  an  hour,  the 
beds  were  made  for  the  day,  and  the  rooms 
carefully  swept,  and  the  little  furniture  well 
dusted.  ]Vow  we  must  consider  the  young 
people  she  had  to  deal  with,  to  enable  us  to 
understand  the  surprise  they  always  expressed 
when  first  taught  to  do  that  which  they  had 
always  considered  to  be  unnecessary :  surely, 
they  used  to  say,  we  should  wish  in  winter  to 
lie  warm,  and  yet  what  is  this  but  making  the 
bed  clothes  as  cold  as  possible ;  this  opinion 
they  oftentimes  expressed  to  Mrs.  Molony,  and 
#s  they  always  appeared  to  feel  it,  »h§ 
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encouraged  them  to  say  what  they  thought  on 
the  subject,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  the  utility  of  her 
directions. 

One  evening  a  fatal  accident  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood;  three  men  having  been  suffo- 
cated, as  they  descended,  one  after  another  to 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  clean.  It  appeared  that  some  attempts 
had  been  made  to  determine,  whether  foul  air, 
which  miners  call  choke-damp,  prevailed  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  but  not  with  sufficient  pre- 
cautions, for  before  one  of  the  three  men  had 
descended  far,  he  was  observed  suddenly  to  fall 
senseless  to  the  bottom  ;  another  had  immedi- 
ately gone  to  his  assistance,  but  no  sooner  did 
he  arrive  within  the  influence  of  the  bad  air, 
than  he  fell  upon  his  companion  also  dead;  and 
a  third,  unchecked  by  their  fate,  having,  with 
more  courage  than  prudence  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  his  comrades,  he  also  shared  their 
melancholy  fate.  After  some  necessary  pre- 
cautions, a  fourth  went  down,  having  a  rope  tied 
round  his  body,  which  the  first  ought  to  have 
done  before  he  descended,  and  he  with  some 
difficulty  brought  up  the  bodies  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  life,  in  so  awfully 
sudden  a  manner,  but  every  effort  to  restore 
animation  had  failed — they  were  dead.  Such 
an  awful  circumstance,  it  may  be  supposed, 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  neighbourhood, 
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but  none  were  more  deeply  affected  than  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Molony's  school,  two  of  their 
Jittle  comrades  having  by  this  calamity  been  be- 
reaved of  their  fathers.  It  happened  the 
children  had  just  quitted  school  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident  occurring,  and  with  the  curi- 
osity natural  to  young  people,  they  joined  the 
.crowd  which  they  saw  standing  round  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  and  who  were  using,  without  suc- 
cess, the  means  usual  in  such  cases  for  restoring 
suspended  animation.  At  home,  as  may  be 
supposed,  they  could  talk  of  nothing  else  ;  they 
Jiad  looked  down  into  the  well,  without  seeing 
any  thing  as  they  thought  which  could  prove 
fatal  to  life,  for  it  never  could  occur  to  them  that 
so  thin  a  substance  as  air  was  able  to  produce 
/death.  Indeed  we  shall  be  the  less  surprised 
at  their  wonder  when  we  consider,  that  it  was 
just  the  same  kind  of  ignorance  which  led  the 
three  poor  rnen  to  neglect  the  caution  they  had 
received,  for  they,  like  the  children,  seeing 
nothing  hurtful,  majie  light  of  the  danger. 
The  next  day  the  business  of  the  school  went 
on  in  silence,  and  even  d tiring  the  half  hour 
which  Mrs.  Molpny  always  gave  them  for  re- 
creation, they  scarcely  raised  their  voices  above 
a  whisper;  she  had  expected  this,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  judicious  Mr.  Quin,  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  draw  from  it  some  practical  in- 
ferences. It  was  an  awful  instance  of  the  un- 
pertainty  of  life,  and  it  forcibly  showed  tho 
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necessity  of  so  living  as  to  be  prepared  for 
death  at  whatever  time  that  solemn  call  arrives; 
but  of  this  she  had  spoken  at  large  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  little  school-fellow's  death.  It 
was  therefore  in  another  point  of  view  that  she 
was  prepared  to  make  it  tend  to  their  instruc- 
tion; the  imprudence  with  which  the  three 
poor  men  had  ventured  down  into  the  well, 
seemed  to  her  but  a  part  of  the  same  want  of 
caution  which  makes  too  many  close  up  the 
windows  of  their  cabins —shutting  out  the  fresh 
air  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  alone  was  hurtful 
to  the  health :  and  sometimes  crowding  to 
wakes,  where  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  or  fifty 
people  shut  up  in  the  same  close  room,  breathe 
for  hours  together  the  same  vitiated  atmosphere. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  making  the 
matter  as  generally  useful  as  possible,  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  this  half  hour  to  collect  the 
elder  girls  around  her,  asking  one  of  them  if 
she  knew  what  it  was  had  made  the  air  of  the 
well  so  fatal  to  the  men  who  had  perished. 
No,  ma'am,  replied  the  girl,  I  cannot  at  all 
guess,  though  we  have  been  all  puzzling  our- 
selves to  find  it  out. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Well,  1  suppose  you  know- 
that  breathing  is  necessary, — look  at  me,  or  at 
one  another,  you  see  we  all  breathe,  while 
those  who  are  dead  no  longer  breathe.  Now 
breathing  is  nothing  else  than  taking  in  by  the 
mouth  or  the  nostrils  a  quantity  of  air,  and 
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sending  it  out  again  ;  and  this  is  done,  wheia 
we  are  in  health,  fifteen  or  twenty  times  in  the 
course  of  a  minute. 

Girl- — But  why,  ma'am,  could  not  these 
poor  men  have  let  in  the  air,  and  breathed  it 
out  again,  as  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  as 
at  its  mouth  ? 

Mrs.  Molony. — The  air  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  was  pure  air,  that  below  was  what  they 
call  foul  air,  and  no  person  could  live  in  it,  as 
indeed  you  saw,  in  the  case  of  these  poor  men, 
— but  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  air  we  draw  in 
is  not  the  same  as  that  we  discharge  from  the 
lungs  :  it  has  become  changed,  and  is  no  longer 
so  pure  as  it  was  before.  This  impure  air, 
therefore,  rises  in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  then 
draw  in  a  fresh  supply  of  proper  air,—  every 
time  breathing  out  the  impure  or  injured  air, 
and  taking  in  the  good  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  all  goes  on  by  the  kind  contrivance  of 
a  merciful  Providence. 

Now,  continued  Mrs.  Molony,  suppose  se- 
veral people,  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  where  a 
fresh  supply  of  air  could  not  come,  then  it  is 
plain,  that  as  every  one  would  breathe  out  bad 
air,  and  there  was  no  good  air  to  supply  its 
place,  the  room  would  presently  become  very 
unwholesome,  for  the  people  would  then  be 
able  to  draw  in  nothing  but  impure  corrupted 


Girl. — And  is  that  the  reason,  ma'am,  that 
when  we  go  out  of  the  open  air  into  the  school- 
room,when  the  windows  have  remained  for  some 
time  shut,  that  it  appears  so  hot  and  unpleasant  ? 
Mrs.  Molony. — It  is  worse  than  unplea- 
sant, it  is  unwholesome;  and  if  the  windows 
were  not  occasionally  opened,  to  let  in  some 
fresh  air,  your  health  would  be  much  injured! 
by  it. 

Girl. — I  now  guess  the  reason  why  you  are 
so  displeased  about  wakes. 

Mrs.  Molony. — My  child,  I  have  two  rea- 
sons for  being  displeased  at  this  custom,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  see  prevailing  so  much  in  this 
neighbourhood,  though  T  greatly  fear  it  is  not 
conlined  to  it  alone,  I  object  to  any  merriment 
going  on,  at  a  time  when  the  scene  should  cause 
more  solemn  thoughts.  Tho  corpse  before  us, 
on  such  an  occasion,  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
departed.  — the  soul  is  gone  to  give  an  account 
of  itself  before  the  Heart-searching.  God — to 
receive  reward  or  punishment,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable!— Is  that  a  time  for  laughter? — Is 
it  not  rather  a  moment  for  prayer — that  God 
would  prepare  us  for  the  same  summons? — 
The  other  reason,  is  the  unwholesome  ness  of 
the  practice.  The  people  who  have  been  in- 
the  same  close  room,  all  night,  do  not  perceive 
it ;  but  a  person  going  out  of  the  fresh,  whole- 
some air,  pojceives  the  difference  immediately  ;/ 
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and  indeed  it  is  often  found  that  many  take  dis- 
orders in  such  places,  which  sends  them  quickly 
in  the  footsteps  of  him  whose  wake  afforded 
them  so  much  thoughtless  gaiety. 

Girl. —  But  tell  us,  madam,  according  to 
this  rule  the  air  in  the  well  ought  to  have  been 
very  pure,  for  there  were  no  persons  to  breathe 
in  it  aud  corrupt  it. 

Mrs.  Molony. — You  are  partly  right :  there 
were  no  persons  to  corrupt  the  air  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well;  but  it  is  found  that  such  places  when 
neglected  and  not  cleaned  out  for  a  considerable 
time,  acquire  what  miners  call  choke  damp, 
or  foul  air,  in  which  a  man  cannot  breathe,  his 
throat  absolutely  refusing  to  draw  it  in. 

Girl. —  Pray,  madam,  will  you  tell  us  how 
the  men  ought  to  have  acted,  before  they  went 
down? — for  I  was  told  that  they  lost  their 
lives  by  not  following  some  very  simple  direc- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Molony. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  air  is  foul,  and  this  is 
done  by  a  lighted  candle  being  let  down  slowly 
to  the  bottom ;  if  the  candle  goes  out,  or  the 
flame  is  materially  altered,  the  well  is  unsafe 
to  venture  in,  but  if  it  burns  clear  and  brilliant 
there  is  no  danger.  In  the  first  case,  however, 
pour  into  the  well  several  buckets  of  water, 
which  is  found  to  drink  up  all  the  foul  air ;  or, 
if  this  be  not  entirely  effectual,  let  down  about 
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a  bushel  of  quick  lime,  dropping  it  into  the 
water  to  slack  it. 

Let  this  be  persevered  in  till  a  candle  will 
burn;  but  even  then  for  greater  security,  I 
should  advise  no  person  to  descend  without  a 
strong  rope  securely  fixed  round  his  waist:  in 
addition  to  which,  he  should  be  narrowly- 
watched  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  immediately  if 
necessary. 

But  there  is  little  use  in  what  has  been  said, 
girls,  if  you  don't  learn  from  it  how  necessary 
to  health  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  Why,  tell  me,  are  the 
doors  close  shut,  and  all  the  creeks  and  crannies 
of  the  window  to  be  stopped  up,  as  if  fresh  air 
were  a  dreadful  enemy,  instead  of  a  very  kind 
and  useful  friend?  it  matters  not  whether  it 
be  a  palace  or  a  cottage,  there  is  no  health 
without  good  air,  and  if'little  children  generally 
look  so  well  and  rosy,  believe  me,  it  is  only 
because  close  and  unwholesome  as  are  their 
dwellings  they  live  but  little  in  them,  pacing 
the  chief  part  of  their  waking  hours  in  the  open 
air.  Let  it  be  your  constant  rule,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  door  of  your  bed-rooms  wide  open,  as 
soon  as  ever  you  leave  them  in  the  morning:  and 
if  the  weather  be  not  damp,  the  window  also.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this,  that  by  way  of  airing  the 
room,  you  should  place  yourselves  in  the 
draught  of  wind,  for  this  would  probably  give 
you  cold ;  nor  do  I  want  you  to  sleep  with  the 
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window  open  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  but 
1  repeat  it,  you  should  always  take  great  pains* 
to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  your 
cabins- 

Girl. —  And  is  it  for  want  of  fresh  air  that 
people  so  often  faint  in  crowded  rooms?  I 
thought  it  was  because  they  were  too  hot. 

Mrs.  Molony. — No  ;  it  is  not  the  heat,  it  is 
the  badness  of  the  air  they  have  been  breath- 
ing which  affects  them.  I  am  sure  you  seldom 
see  people  inclined  to  faint  in  the  open  air;  and 
why  is  it,  but  because  the  air  is  pure  and  good. 
Be  very  careful  then  to  get  good  air  through 
your  rooms. 

Another  thing,  girls,  which  I  wish  to  men- 
tion. The  bed-clothes  are  always  hot  after 
being  slept  in,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  damp- 
ness, both  of  which  are  very  unwholesome. — 
Now,  if  a  bed  is  made  while  damp,  it  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  getting  dry,  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  we  often  find  the  sheets  at  night 
to  be  very  cold.  A  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  room,  whilst  the  bed-clothes  arc  turned 
back  quite  to  the  bottom,  will  set  all  this  to 
rights,  at  the  same  time,  however,  this  is  impos- 
sible unless  we  rise  early ;  a  good  housemaid 
loves  to  have  her  beds  made  early  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  to  get  forward  with  her  work ; 
but  how  can  the  beds  be  aired  unless 
who  sleep  in  them  rise  early  ? 
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Gifts. — And  is  it  not  very  wholesome  to  rise 
early. 

Mrs.  Molony.  —  So  much  so  that  I  have 
heard  and  know  myself  the  truth  of  it,  that 
most  very  long  lived  persons  have  been  early 
risers  ;  a  clear  proof  that  such  a  habit  contri- 
butes greatly  to  health.  You  may  have  heard 
the  old  saying — 

Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Tell  me  now,  girls,  do  you  think  enough  of 
care  is  taken  at  home  in  your  cabins,  to  have 
the  fresh  air  about  you  ?  or  can  you  wonder 
that  when  a  fever  gets  into  a  family  it  is  so  hard 
to  expel  it,  until  it  has  run  through  old  and 
young;  cutting  down  sometimes  the  parent, 
sometimes  the  child,  and  often  leaving  its  marks 
in  a  sickly  constitution. 

Girl. — It  was  from  a  fever,  ma'am,  that  old 
Mary,  who  sits  under  the  big  tree  with  her 
basket  of  cakes,  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

Mrs.  Molony. — I  am  glad  you  mention  that, 
for  it  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  which  I 
had  forgotten,  but  which  forcibly  shews  the 
advantages  of  fresh  air;  during  the  summer  of 
1817,  and  1818,  when  the  Typhus  fever  raged 
with  such  violence  through  the  country,  and 
proved  fatal  to  such  numbers  in  the  richer 
classes  of  life  ;  so  great  a  fear  of  catching  the 
infection  prevailed,  in  many  places  among  the 
poor,  that  as  soon  as  any  one  was  seized  with 
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the  first  symptoms,  he  was  immediately  re- 
moved from  his  cabin  and  placed  in  a  temporary 
shed,  built  against  the  side  of  the  house. 

Girl,  — Oh  !  how  cruel  to  the  poor  sick  man, 
to  take  him  from  his  own  home,  and  leave  him 
to  die  in  such  a  place. 

Mrs.  Molony. — Never  be  too  hasty  in  judg- 
ing, my  chilcj. :  that  which  appears  to  you  a 
cruelty,  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
recovery.  Instead  of  being  stowed  up  in  his 
own  close  room,  with  a  number  of  people  about 
him,  surrounded  with  dirt,  and  breathing  the 
most  unwholesome  air,  he  had  the  fresh  air 
about  him,  and  what  was  equally  good  for  his 
condition,  quiet ;  and  the  consequence  was,  in. 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  they  who  were 
so  treated,  recovered. 

This  ended  the  conversation  upon  fresh  air 
and  its  advantages,  and  the  consequence  was 
perceptible  in  the  little  girls  who  had  taken 
part  in  it.  If  you  entered  their  cabins  when 
they  returned  home,  you  would  find  the  little 
latticed  windows  no  longer  covered  with  dirt 
and  cobwebs,  or  close,  having  the  broken  panes 
stuffed  with  rags ;  it  was  cleaned  so  that  the 
cheerful  light  could  enter  it, — some,  which 
were  so  constructed,  were  open  to  admit  not 
only  light  but  air,  and  with  them  cleanliness 
and  health. 
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GOING  TO  SERVICE. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  school  was  over,  a 
poor  woman  called  on  Mrs.  Molony  with  her 
daughter,  a  girl  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
whom  she  said  she  was  going  to  put  to  service. 
"  Our  landlady,  madam,"  said  she,  "will  hire 
her  to  do  her  house-work  :  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
good  place  for  her,  and  I  have  so  many  at 
home,  that  I  think  it  best  she  should  be  doing 
something  for  herself. 

Mistre$*. — Mary  was  always  a  steady,  sober 
girl,,  and,  I  hope,  will  continue  so. 

Mother. — Thanks  to  your  care,  madam,  she 
was  and  is  a  good  girl ;  and  the  lady  has 
promised  me  she  will  have  an  eye  to  her  be- 
haviour; but  I  brought  her  first  to  you,  madam, 
that  she  might  get  a  little  more  good  advice 
from  you,  before  she  goes.  I  know  she  will 
mind  any  thing  you  say,  and  I  will  call  for  her 
as  I  come  back. 

When  the  rm'stress  and  her  former  scholar 
were  left  alone,  she  began  immediately  as 
follows: — 

"  My  doar  Mary,  I  have  always  loved  you, 
because  I  thought  you  well  inclined,  and  am 
very  anxious  for  your  future  welfare. 

The  station  you  arc  going  to  till,  is  a  uaeful 
11  lid  a  respectable  one,  it  is  also  often  n  vciy 
agreeable  on«\  when  a  girl  conducts  herself 
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well, — for,  in  reality,  the  maid  has  frequently 
as  comfortable  a  time  of  it  as  the  mistress 
herself,  having  nothing  to  think  of  but  her  own 
business— her  table  provided — her  wages  ready 
when  earaed ; — no  rent,  no  taxes  to  pay — no 
anxious  cares  for  the  management  of  a  fa- 
mily;— yet,  even  this  state,  though  in  a  good 
measure  free  from  much  trouble,  is  not  exempt 
from  temptation, — against  these  I  would  wi?li 
to  guard  you  ;  and  1  know  not  a  surer  method 
than  that  mentioned  by  David,  in  the  Itith 
Psalm: — "I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
(i  me  :  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall 
''not  be  moved.1'  And,  indeed,  while  we 
remember  that  we  are,  and  must  always  be  in 
the  presence  of  an  Almighty  God,  it  is  hardly 
possible  we  eaa  be  guilty  of  any  great  sin — 
that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
will  preserve  us.  Let  it,  therefore,  my  dear 
Mary,  be  your  care  to  pray  for  his  protection, 
every  morning  when  you  rise,  and  often  in  the 
course  of  the  day:  accustom  yourself  to  turn 
your  thoughts  to  him  ;  recollect,  that  he  who 
is  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  permits 
you  to  call  him  Father — that  your  soul  is  as 
precious  in  bin  eyes,  as  that  of  the  iirst  monarch 
in  the  world,  and  that  he  has  promised  "  never 
"  to  forsake  those  who  do  not  forsake  him/' 
Remember  always,  that  you  are  in  His  pre- 
sence, by  day  and  night  ;  and  that  he  sees 
riot  only  your  actions  don -3  iu  his  service, 
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but  also  notices  those  which  appear  to  you 
ever  so  indifferent; — call  to  mind  your  Sa- 
viour often — think  upon  his  lowliness,  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  poverty ; — He  was  King 
of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords — yet  the  nitjht  before 
he  was  crucified,  he  washed  the  feet  of  his 
npostles — these  were  men  who  were  all  poor, 
and  were  taken  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.  —  Do  riot  have  a  high  conceit  and 
opinion  of  yourself;  for  whatever  you  possess, 
to  God  you  owe  it,  and  you  must  be  account- 
able for  the  use  you  make  of  it.  Be  neat,  as 
far  as  industry  can  make  you — to  be  clean  in 
your  person  is  always  in  your  power.  Submit 
to  be  taught  for  your  good,  and  never  be  over 
anxious  for  praise.  Strive,  through  God's  help, 
to  bear  all  the  afflictions  and  crosses  of  life 
with  patience,  reflecting  that  God  sends  them 
for  your  benefit ;  he  knows  all  the  comforts 
you  enjoy,  and  all  the  evils  you  endure,  and 
he  can  deliver  you  when  he  pleases.  Keep 
o  watch  over  your  words ;  give  not  railing  for 
railing,  but  always  remember  what  the  Bible 
tells  us  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon — "  a  soft 
"  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

Over  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
keep  a  continual  guard,  for  an  offence  against 
modesty  is  the  first  step  towards  an  offence 
against  God.  Jesting  is  generally  a  dangerous 
amusement;  for  you  know  not  what  it  may 
lead  to;  and  perhaps  your  own  replies,  at  which 
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your  companions  may  now  laugh,  are  not  such 
as  you  would  like  to  hear  repeated. 

Whether  you  are  at  home  working  under  the 
roof  of  your  parents,  or  employed  in  the  house 
of  another,  either  as  an  apprentice  or  a  servant, 
remember  the  time  allotted  for  your  labour  be- 
longs not  to  you,  but  to  the  person  who  em- 
ploys you  ;  it  is  therefore  an  injustice  to  waste 
the  hours  which  he  pays  you  for.  "  Honour 
your  father  and  your  mother ;"  you  owe  more 
to 'them  than  to  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Be  kind  and  affectionate  to  sisters 
and  brothers :  readily  assisting  them  when 
ever  in  your  power. 

"  Be  sure  never  to  omit  your  prayers  to  God 
morning  and  evening;  his  providence  watches 
over  you  by  night  and  by  day. 

"  During  your  work  frequently  raise  up  your 
heart  towards  him ;  for  we  cannot  expect  a 
blessing  upon  our  labours,  if  we  do  not  beg 
it  of  him,  with  submission  to  his  will  and 
pleasure. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  to  see  hard  working  peo- 
ple devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  care 
of  their  bodies,  and  neglect  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  when  they  might  so  easily  attend  to  both.' ' 
— We  read  in  the  23rd  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  23rd  verse  "  that  we  can  do 
the  one,  and  yet  not  leave  the  other  un- 
done." 

K  5 


Thus  ended  the  advice  which  Mary  Jack- 
son received  from  Mrs.  Molony  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  speaks  equally  for  the  scholar  and 
the  mistress,  that  before  they  separated,  an 
hour  was  appointed  on  the  following  day  for 
resuming  the  conversation,  there  being  some 
other  subjects  to  which  Mrs.  Molony  had  not 
yet  adverted. 

At  five  o'clock  next  evening  the  school-room 
had  been  set  in  order  after  the  children  left  it, 
and  Mrs.  Molony 's  frugal  meal  scarcely  over 
when  Mary  entered,  and  after  the  usual  kind 
enquiries  took  her  seat  at  the  work  table,  as- 
suring her  mistress  that  she  had  carefully 
considered  the  advice  already  given  her,  and 
only  de.-ired  to  be  told  by  what  line  of  conduct 
she  might  best  perform  her  duty  in  her  humble 
station. 

"  Having  already,  my  dear  Mary,"  began 
Mrs-  Molony,  "  given  you  some  advice  respect- 
ing your  conduct  in  general :  let  me  now  re- 
commend you  to  save  up  as  much  of  your 
wages  as  possible,  and  above  all  things  to  resist 
a  fondness  for  fine  clothes;  in  saying  this,  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  be  either  neglectful  or 
slovenly;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  cleanliness 
in  a  servant's  clothes  as  necessary  to  her  health, 
as  neatness  to  the  respectability  and  decency 
of  her  appearance  ;  but  never  let  her  throw 
.•ivvciy  her  money  on  linery,  nor  suffer  her  good 
yl'Jtho;s  to  go  to  ruin  by  wearing  them  torn  or 
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until  they  come  to  pieces,  as  I 
have  seen  some  young  women  do,  who  indeed 
might  have  known  better." 

Mary. — You  remember,  ma'am,  it  was  one 
of  the  complaints  which  Susan  White'* 
mother  made  to  you,  that  she  did  not 
care  how  she  tattered  her  clothes,  and  that  she 
would  never  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking  her 
needle  to  mend  them ;  and  I  am  sure  if  sho 
tears  them  now  as  she  did  when  she  was  at 
school  here,  they  must  be  in  a  very  bad  state— 
for  when  we  used  to  be  all  at  play  together, 
though  we  were  most  of  us  every  bit  as  lively 
and  merry  as  Susan  herself,  yet  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  she  used  to  romp  about  so  violently, 
1>hat  she  seldom  came  off  without  her  frock 
or  apron  torn,  or  perhaps  having  hurt  herself 
against  something. 

Mistress. — I  hare  a  great  dislike  to  violent 
play  *.  it  may  pass  with  boy?,  though  even  with 
them  it  sometimes  goes  too  far,  but  in  girls  it 
is  very  unbecoming ;  I  think  they  may  run 
about,  and  play  as  merrily  as  they  please,  with- 
out romping,  and  besides  its  being  improper  for 
them,  as  children,  it  gives  them  noisy  clamour- 
ous habits,  which  when  they  grow  up,  are 
great  disadvantages  to  them,  more  especially  if 
tkey  go  to  service.  A  servant  can  hardly  be 
too  mild  an-d  gentle  in  her  manners ;  let  her  be 
lively  and  active  about  her  business,  but  let  her 
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Toice  and  manners  be  gentle  :  this  is  more  par- 
ticularly necessary  for  those  who  are  to  be 
about  children. 

Mary. — But  you  were  speaking,  ma'am, 
about  cleanliness  in  dress;  it  is  very  easy  for 
those  who  sit  here  in  your  nice  school-room  to 
be  neat  and  clean  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  a 
servant  who  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  can 
be  always  clean,. 

Mistress. — I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all: 
the  thing  is  by  no  means  difficult,  it  only  re- 
quires a  little  management.  A  servant  should 
never  set  about  her  work  in  a  dirty  dress  ;  if  she 
does,  she  can't  expect  to  be  fit  to  be  seen  by 
the  time  the  work  is  done. 

Mary. — But  her  clothes  will  become  soiled 
with  her  work  in  spite  of  her  best  care. 

Mistress. — "Tis  true  they  will,  but  not  much, 
if  she  does  her  work  in  a  tidy  clever  manner, 
taking  care  not  to  slop  the  water  about  when 
.she  is  scouring  boards,  and  to  lay  a  rubber 
over  her  apron  when  she  is  cleaning  grates  and 
fire-irons,  or  doing  work  of  that  kind;  then 
again,  it  is  always  in  her  power  to  avoid  raising 
a  cloud  of  dust  about  her  when  she  is  twigging 
carpets  or  sweeping  boards,  by  strewing  tea- 
leaves  over  the  floor  ;  for  so  far  from  this  doing 
an  injury  to  carpets,  as  some  people  suppose,  it 
rather  serves  to  brighten  their  colours ;  and  if 
the  water  be  well  squeezed  out  of  the  leaves, 
they  leave  no  stain  where  they  fall. 
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Man/. — You  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of  & 
servant's  appearance,  ma'am  ;  and  yet  I  have 
often  heard  you  say  there  was  nothing  you  dis- 
liked more  than  to  see  a  servant  finely  dressed. 

Mistress. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  a  servant  being  finely  dressed  and 
well  dressed;  and  she  mistakes  very  much  if 
she  supposes  that  wearing  a  few  tawdry  pieces 
of  finery  is  the  way  to  make  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance ;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  how  a  servant 
can  find  either  money  to  buy  fine  clothes  or 
.time  to  wear  them ;  her  only  leisure  day  is 
Sunday,  and  it  is  a  discreditable  way  of  spend- 
ing the  Lord  s  day,  to  be  tricked  out  in  flounces 
and  frills.  A  servant's  dress  cannot  be  too  plain 
and  simple ;  it  matters  little  how  coarse  the 
materials  are,  so  as  the  clothes  are  all  made  to 
fit  well,  and  tidily  put  on. 

^lary. —  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  ma'am, 
for  Jenny  Thompson  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
nicest  looking  servants  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  that  is  just  the  way  she  dresses. 

Mistress. — Her  stuff  gown,  white  apron,  and 
good  black  shoes  and  stockings,  are  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  every  girl  here.  Jenny  Thomp- 
son was  one  of  my  first  scholars,  and  a  very 
sensible  good  little  girl :  she  was  willing  to  learn 
what  was  tight,  and  only  anxious  for  me  to 
point  out  her  faults,  that  she  might  avoid  them 
for  the  future;  the  fruit  of  these  good  disposi- 
tions may  be  seen  now,  for  she  is  a  credit  to 
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herself  and  all  belonging  to  h«?r.  I  hope,  Mary, 
I  shall  have  as  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in 
your  conduct  while  at  service,  as  I  have  in 
hers;  a  servant  finds  great  temptations  to  fall 
into  errors,  in  many  other  ways  besides  in  her 
dress:  but  on  this  subject  1  have  already  said 
much  to  you  ;  it  is  about  your  dress  I  wish  to 
advise  you  now  :  tidy  bed-gowns,  stuff  pttti- 
coats,  and  good  black  shoes  and  stockings  are 
cheap  and  useful  articles  of  dress  for  any  ser- 
vant; and  when  work  is  done,  I  like  to  see  a 
servant  put  on  a  good  gown  of  such  decent 
materials  as  she  can  afford  ;  nor  is  it  any  dis- 
credit to  a  servant  to  wear  her  best  clothes 
on  Sunday,  if  she  does  it  in  modest  propriety, 
shewing  respect  to  the  Lord's  day  :  but  never 
let  a  vain  and  foolish  girl  make  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dressing  herself  out  for  the  gaze  of 
strangers. 

By  being  careful  and  prudent  about  your 
clothes,  you  will  be  able  to  lay  by  something 
out  of  every  quarter's  wages ;  this  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  lodge  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  by  which 
means  you  will  escape  the  temptation  of  spend- 
ing it,  and  receive  good  interest  on  it.  Vonr 
money  is  as  safe  there  as  if  you  had  it  in  an 
iron  chest,  and  by  giving  a  few  days  notice  to 
the  bank,  you  may  draw  out  as  much  or  as 
little  of  it  as  you  please.  There  is  another 
great  advantage  to  the  poor  in  these  banks, 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  lodge  the  money  there, 
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you  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  there,  or  else 
send  your  money  by  some  careful  hand ;  and 
the  smallest  sum,  even  ten-pence,  will  be  re- 
ceived without  any  expense  whatever;  by  thia 
means  you  could  lay  by  your  money  by  the 
week,  or  month,  or  quarter,  just  as  you  hap- 
pen to  have  it  to  spare.  The  great  thing  is  to 
make  a  beginning  in  this  way,  for  when  once 
you  have  even  one  shilling  lodged  there,  I'll 
answer  for  it,  you  will  feel  a  constant  anxiety 
to  add  to  the  sum  :  for  money  saved  is  like  a 
snow-ball,  it  grows  larger  the  longer  it  rolls  on. 
This  will  also  induce  you  to  lay  by  small  sums, 
which  you  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
throw  away  on  trifles,  and  in  the  end  will 
make  up  a  comfortable  little  sum  of  money, 
which  you  will  be  very  glad  to  have  either  in 
time  of  sickness  or  old  age;  though  even  before 
either  of  these  come  on,  you  may,  perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  some  of  your  family,  be  glad  to 
have  a  little  ready  money  in  your  hands.  In 
short,  I  think  you  will  soon  find  the  benefit  of 
having  even  a  few  shillings  laid  by.  These 
Banks  are  most  useful  in  saving  both  the  money 
and  the  morals  of  the  poor :  for  great  sums  are 
now  placed  in  them. 

Alary. — I  hav«  thought  more  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  money  laid  by  than  ever,  since 
I  heard  of  what  Sally  Harris  did.  Her  mother 
and  three  others  of  the  family  took  a  fever — 
she  left  a  place  she  had  Hve3  in  some  yeara  to. 
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attend  them,  and  brought  with  her  forty  shil- 
lings which  she  had  lying  by  in  the  Bank;  with 
this  she  was  enabled  to  get  them  medicines, 
and  many  other  things,  which  they  must 
otherwise  have  been  without,  for  her  mother 
was  very  poor,  and  they  all  recovered  well 
from  the  ir  sickness.  I  have  been  thinking,  if 
such  a  thing  happened  in  my  own  family,  how- 
happy  I  should  be  to  have  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing them. 

Mistress. — And  think  of  it  still,  my  dear 
Mary.  This  girl,  besides  the  pleasure  she 
must  have  felt  in  being  of  such  use  to  her  fa- 
mily, will  get  credit  by  it  in  this  world,  and  a 
sure  reward  in  the  next. 

The  first  thing,  my  dear  Mary,  we  have  to 
gain  in  this  life  is  friends;  it  will  be  easy,  after 
that,  to  earn  money  with  decent  industry. 

Mary. — I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  never  make 
so  bad  a  return  to  you,  as  to  get  my  bread  in 
any  other  way  than  by  industry  and  ho- 
nesty. 

Mistress. — There  is  no  word  servants  are  so 
apt  to  mistake,  as  that  word  honesty. 

Mary.  —  Why,  madam,  1  think  the  dif- 
ference is  plain  to  every  one,  between  what  is 
honest  and  what  is  not — every  person  knows 
what  is  meant  by  stealing. 

Mistress.  —  Yes;  —  but,  Mary,  there  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  a  servant  can  act 
dishonestly,  and  wrong  her  master  and  mistress 
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than  by  actually  stealing  from  them.  If  you 
waste  or  misuse  any  thing  that  is  in  your  care, 
— that  is  dishonesty.  Tea  and  sugar,  soap, 
candles,  starch,  &c. — all  these  things  occasion- 
ally pass  through  a  servant's  hands,  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  and  should  be  taken  the  most 
scrupulous  care  of — to  defraud  a  family,  by 
wasting  their  goods,  is  as  much  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty as  stealing  from  them. 

I  am  glad  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
charge  of  children. 

Mary.  —  No,  madam,  I  am  to  be  house- 
maid ;  but  my  mistress  told  me,  I  should  oc- 
casionally take  her  child,  of  three  years  old, 
out  to  walk. 

Mistress. — The  care  of  children  is  one  of 
the  greatest  charges  a  servant  can  undertake; 
—  they  require  to  be  watched  continually, 
and  attended  to  with  the  greatest  tenderness 
and  good  temper.  But  there  are  two  rules  I 
would,  most  particularly,  lay  down  for  you  : — 
never  attempt  to  punish  a  child,  without  first 
acquainting  your  mistress  with  the  fault  which 
the  child  has  committed  ;  and  never  conceal 
from  her  the  slightest  appearance  of  its  being 
sick — this  is  easily  known  by  its  loss  of  appetite, 
or  having  restless  sleep.  When  a  nurse  per- 
ceives either  of  these  symptoms,  she  may  be 
sure  her  child  is  not  well. 

Mary — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  this,  madam,  and  shall  attend  particularly 
to  it. 
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Mt&ti-etta. — Tlio  care  of  a  child's  body  is 
much  easier  tlian  the  care  of  its  mind  ;  he 
careful  to  sot  it  tho  example  of  an  even 
good  temper,  but,  above  all  thing*,  speak  the 
truth.  Here  is  the  threat  error  that  servants 
(ail  into;  they  think  it  no  harm  to  tell  a  child 
what  is  not  true  ;  because,  they  say,  it  cannot 
know  the  difference; — nut  it  is,  at  all  times, 
wrong  to  impose  on  a  child's  innocence, — nor 
can  you  do  so  long;— it  soon  learns  to  doubt 
your  word  ;  and  the  next  thing  it  learns  is  to 
toll  Hes  itself.  Many  a  nurse,  who  would  not 
deliberately  teach  the  child  to  be  a  liar,  will 
not  scruple  setting  it  the  example  of  one, — 
threatening  her  helpless  infant  with  dangers 
she  never  means  it  should  incur,  and  punish- 
ments she  never  means  to  inflict — "  the  sweep 
is  coming  ;'  or  ''the  man  will  take  YOU  away," 
are  too  common  expressions  in  use  amongst 
servant?,  and  cannot  be  too  much  blamed,  on 
account  of  the  many  evils  they  lead  to; — the 
child  screams,  and  is  often  terrified  even  to  tho 
injury  of  its  health, — the  mother  is  deceived, 
for,  in  all  probability,  she  little  knows  the 
practices  that  are  carried  on  in  her  nursery,  and 
the  servant  has  to  answer,  before  God,  for  all 
this,  and  for  the  lies  she  has  told. 

'•'"i-  such  breaches  of  truth  as  1  have  now 
boon  speaking  of,  people  are  too  ypt  to  excuse 
thcn^olves,  by  saying,  they  were  "  only  pro- 
tending;" hut  what  i*  nreleLeo  but  a  falsehood  ? 
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Mar}/. — This  is  all  true  indeed,  ma'am,  and 
|  am  obliged,  to  you,  for  warning  me  against  ft; 
for  fea*  1  might  have  fallen  into  the  temp- 
tation. 

Mistress- — You  will  meet  with  many  temp- 
tations, my  dear  girl,  and  many  bad  examples, 
but  let  them  rather  serve  to  you  as  warnings 
than  as  subjects  for  imitation. 

Pity  those  who  would  lead  you  astray,  that 
they  have  not  been  taught  better,  but  steadily 
pursue  your  own  straight-forward  course  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth. — I  have  much  more  1  could 
say  to  you ;  but  all  the  advice  that  could  be 
given  you  may  be  well  summed  up  in  this  one 
rule  I  would  lay  down  for  you  : — let  the  Bible 
be  always  the  standard  by  which  you  regulate 
your  conduct,  and  I  hope  the  Almighty  will 
bless  your  humble  efforts  to  be  useful. 

Mary  Jackson  now  bade  farewel  to  her 
kind  friend  and  mistress;  and  as  she  was  always 
a  good  girl,  and  anxious  to  profit  by  any  in- 
structions she  might  receive,  we  may  hope 
she  faithfully  performed  her  duty  in  that  station 
jn  life,  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  place  her. 


CONCLUSIOX. 

WE   have  thus   accompanied    Mrs.  Molony 
?iud  her  scholars,  through  several  of  those  little 
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incidents  which  arose  out  of  their  daily  inter- 
course, and  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  to 
others,  in  her  situation,  how  much  it  is  in  their 
power  to  conduce  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
their  pupils.  This  school  is  still  carried  on  under 
her  judicious  management,  and  still  she  con- 
tinues to  give  the  same  satisfaction  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  to  be  equally  successful  in 
gaining  the  affection  of  all  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  now 
joined  with  her  in  the  situation,  and  as  she  proves 
no  less  competent  than  her  mother,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  patrons,  that  she  shall  take  her 
place,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  shall  entitle 
her  mother  to  a  retirement  from  its  fatigues,  or 
the  lot  of  mortality  shall  call  her  to  give  an 
account  of  the  talents  committed  to  her.  In 
the  former  case,  a  pension  adequate  to  all  her 
wants  is  secured  to  her,  and  she  will  not  be 
without  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved 
it.  In  the  latter,  let  us  trust,  that,  awfully  re- 
sponsible as  the  situation  of  a  school-mistress  is, 
she  will  receive  the  reward  of  a  faithful  stew- 
ardship ;  her  second  daughter  is  living  with 
Mrs.  Henry's  son  and  daughter-in-law,  as 
nursery -governess,  and  by  her  propriety  of  be- 
haviour, and  her  assiduous  attention  to  her 
little  charges,  has  recommended  herself  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  her  kind  master  and 
mistress.  Mrs.  Molony's  two  sons,  Richard 
and  Billy,  whom  we  have  already  stated  to 
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have  been  apprenticed  to  trades,  have  served 
their  time,  and  are  doing  business  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  long  since  they  began,  and 
therefore  they  must  patiently  wait  for  success  ; 
but  they  are  both  industrious,  orderly  men, 
they  are  never  idle,  they  never  go  in  debt,  and 
as  they  have  already  secured  several  respectable 
customers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  shall  one  day  be  thriving  shop-keepers. — 
What  a  blessing  to  a  parent,  what  a,  rich 
reward  even  here,  to  have  reared  four  children 
to  virtue  and  industry  !  May  every  parent  who 
reads  our  little  book  experience  the  same  bles- 
sing ;  but  iu  order  thereto,  never  be  it  forgotten, 
they  must  early  train  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go ;  they  may  fail  with  all  their 
care  and  exertion,  but  if  they  do,  their  grief 
will  not  be  sharpened  by  self-accusation,  for 
they  will  stand  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  their 
own  conscience  of  having  neglected  the  im- 
provement of  their  off-pring.  Mr.  Quin  has  been 
for  some  time  dead,  for  when  our  history  opened 
he  was  an  old  man  ;  but  though  far  advanced 
upon  his  journey,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
school,  which  under  the  Divine  blessing  his 
hand  had  planted,  flourish,  and  produce  its  fruit 
in  many  a  child  reared  up  to  virtuous  industry, 
a  blessing  to  herself,  her  family,  and  her  coun- 
try. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  many  have 
started  forward  to  supply  the  good  man's  place; 
and  that  so  long  at  least  as  it  proves  deserving, 
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the  school  will  not  want  that  patronage  which 
is  necessary  to  its  existence  :  but  even  to  this 
day,  the  memory  of  Mr.  Quin,  its  original 
founder,  is  preserved  amongst  all  who  have 
been  or  are  connected  with  it-  "  It  is  thus," 
says  a  very  wise  and  pious  writer,  <l  that  a  man, 
though  dead,  may  be  considered  as  still  speak- 
ing, to  improve  those  who  come  after  him ;  he 
lives  in  the  virtue  which  his  example  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  blessings  of  his  benevolence 
descend  from  the  generation  which  he  has  be- 
friended even  to  their  childrens'  children." 


TWO    MORAL    SONGS, 


I.— AGAINST  PRIDE  IN  DRESS. 

1  WHY  should  our  garments,  made  to  hide 
Our  parents'  shame,  provoke  our  pride  ? 
The  arts  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin 

Till  Eve,  our  mother,  learnt  to  sin. 

2  When  first  she  put  the  covering  on, 
Her  rohe  of  innocence  was  gone; 
And  yet  her  children  vainly  boast 
In  the  sad  marks  of  glory  lost. 

3  How  proud  we  are!  how  fond  to  show 
Our  clothes,  and  call  them  rich  and  new! 
When  the  poor  sheep  and  silkworms  wore 
That  very  clothing  long  before. 

4  The  tulip  and  the  butterfly 
Appear  in  gayer  coats  than  I  : 
Let  me  be  drest  line  as  I  will, 

Flies,  worms,  and  ilow'rs,  excell  me  still. 

5  Then  will  I  set  my  heart  to  find 
Jnward  adornings  of  my  mind  ; 
Knowledge  and  virtue,  truth  and  grace, 
These  are  the  robes  of  richest  dress. 

6  No  more  shall  worms  with  me  compare ; 
This  is  the  raiment  angels  wear: 

The  Son  of  God,  when  here  below, 
Put  on  this  blest  apparel  too. 
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7  It  never  fades,  it  ne'er  grows  old, 

Xor  fears  the  rain,  nor  moth,  nor  mould: 
It  takes  no  spot,  but  still  refines  ; 
The  more  'tis  worn,  the  more  it  shines. 

8  In  this  on  earth  should  1  appear, 
Then  go  to  heav'n,  and  wear  it  there. 
God  will  approve  it  in  his  sight ; 
'Tis  his  own  work,  and  his  delight. 


II.— AGAI.VST  EVIL  COMPANY. 

1  WHY  should  I  join  with  those  in  play, 

In  whom  I've  no  delight? 
Who  curse  and  swear,  but  never  pray, 
Who  call  ill  names  and  tight! 

2  I  hate  to  hear  a  wanton  song ; 

Their  words  offend  my  ear?  ; 

1  should  not  dare  defile  my  tongue 

With  language  such  as  theirs. 

3  Away  from  fools  Til  turn  my  eyes, 

Xor  with  the  scoffers  go  ; 
I  would  be  walking  with  the  wise, 
That  wiser  I  may  grow. 

4  From  one  rude  boy,  that's  used  to  mock, 

Ten  learn  the  wicked  jest : 
One  sickly  sheep  infects  the  flock, 
And  poisons  all  the  rest. 

5  My  God,  I  hate  to  walk  or  dwell 

With  sinful  children  here; 
Then  let  me  not  be  sent  to  hell, 
Where  none  but  sinners  are. 


